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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


Various  opinions  have  been  stated  on  what  consti- 
tutes desirable  characteristics  of  negotiators.  Karrass 
cited  the  following  characteristics  necessary  for  success 
ful  performance  of  a contract  negotiator  (9:36): 

1.  planning  skills, 

2.  ability  to  think  under  stress, 

3.  intelligence, 

4.  verbal  ability, 

5.  product  knowledge 

6.  personal  integrity,  and 

7.  ability  to  perceive  and  exploit  power. 

Nierenberg's  Need  Theory  complemented  Karrass  and  also 
emphasized  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  characterizes 
a successful  negotiator  (15:10).  The  Air  Force  criteria 
for  selecting  contract  negotiators  is  based  on  education 
and  experience;  however,  the  Air  Force  selection  criteria 
does  not  include  other  desirable  characteristics  often 
cited  in  the  literature  and  thus  may  be  too  limited.  Con 
sequently,  the  selection  process  for  Air  Force  contract 
negotiators  may  be  improved  if  other  important  personal 
characteristics  of  negotiators  could  be  identified. 


Definitions 

1.  Traits — distinctive  inherent  qualities  attri- 
buted to  a person's  character. 
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2.  Influences — factors  that  are  learned,  developed, 
or  granted  which  affect  a person's  performance. 

3.  Background  Variables — consist  of  traits  and 
influences  attributed  to  a contract  negotiator's  background. 

4.  Ideal  Negotiator — a theoretical  concept  of  a 
contract  negotiator  possessing  all  the  background  variables 
listed  in  the  Ideal  Negotiator  Model  (see  Figure  1) . 

5.  Skilled  Negotiator — a contract  negotiator  who 
possesses  a satisfactory  combination  of  the  background 
variables  listed  in  the  Ideal  Negotiator  Model. 

Justification 

The  Air  Force's  selection  process  for  contract 
negotiators  may  have  an  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force  to  meet  its  objec- 
tives within  budgetary  constraints.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  "principal  buyer 
of  goods  and  services  . . . [2:71]"  in  the  United  States 

and  it  is  "the  most  significant  single  force  in  the  Nation's 
business  economy  [2:71]."  In  1974,  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  alone  negotiated  contracts  valued  at  over 
33  billion  dollars  (28:56).  As  an  agency  of  the  DOD,  the 
Air  Force  actively  participates  in  contract  negotiations. 

Negotiated  procurement  constituted  98  percent  of 
the  total  dollar  expenditures  of  Air  Force  contracts  issued 
during  the  period  from  July  to  December  1974  (28:50).  For 
this  reason,  the  Air  Force  needs  to  develop  skilled 
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negotiators.  The  literature  supported  this  need  and  identi- 
fied three  unique  problems  which  justify  the  necessity  for 
skilled  negotiators.  The  first  problem  arises  when  the 
Government  negotiates  with  the  belief  "that  the  essence  of 
good  business  is  cooperation  and  fairness  . . . [9:96]." 
Unfortunately,  the  government  representative  who  negotiates 
with  this  belief  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  an  exploit- 
ive-minded opponent  (9:96).  Preston  suggested  that  a 
second  prob'lem  is  the  vague  specifications  contained  in 
high-dollar  value  procurement  contracts.  The  government 
negotiator  is  forced  to  develop  a strategy  of  reducing  or 
"marking  down"  the  contractor's  proposal.  Basically,  this 
is  no  strategy  at  all  (16:36)  and  may  present  an  obstacle 
to  the  successful  planning  for  a negotiation.  Finally, 
the  third  problem  is  that  the  contractor  knows  the  govern- 
ment negotiator  cannot  "make  an  all-or-nothing  offer 
because  they  cannot  withdraw  completely  from  the  procure- 
ment once  it  has  been  determined  by  higher  authority  [16: 
35]."  These  problems  often  place  the  government  negotiator 
in  an  awkward  position  since  "a  stalemate  seems  an  indica- 
tion of  the  negotiating  team's  intransigence,  inadequate 
information  and  lack  of  bargaining  skill  [16:35]." 

The  Air  Force's  negotiators  are  both  military 
officers  and  civilian  employees  who  have  numerous  job 
responsibilities.  Unfortunately,  negotiation  is  only  a 
corollary  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities 
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(26:A14-36, 40) . Consequently,  the  development  of  expertise 
in  negotiating  is  neglected.  Or,  as  Rule  stated:  "Only 

when  the  Air  Force  policy  changes  to  develop  professional 
teams  of  negotiating  specialists  can  we  expect  to  be 
capably  represented  at  the  negotiation  tables  [18:39]." 

Capable  representation  at  the  negotiation  table 
should  assist  in  optimizing  the  five  basic  objectives  of 
the  negotiation  process  as  identified  by  Lee  and  Dobler 
(11:160):  ' 

1.  To  obtain  a fair  and  reasonable  price. 

2.  To  persuade  the  supplier  to  perform  the  con- 
tract on  time. 

3.  To  exert  some  control  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  contract  is  performed. 

4.  To  persuade  the  supplier  to  give  maximum 
cooperation  to  the  buyer's  company. 

5.  To  develop  a sound  and  continuing  relationship 
with  competent  suppliers. 

The  utility  gained  in  optimizing  these  objectives  should 
result  in  minimizing  the  economic  problem  of  scarce 
resources  versus  unlimited  wants  (22:121). 

While  the  actual  formal  procedures  and  techniques 
of  the  negotiation  process  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  literature,  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
negotiator  per  se.  However,  the  human  variable  of  the 
negotiation  process  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the 


most  critical  elements.  Rule  affirms,  "The  art  of  conduc- 
ting negotiations  is  one  of  the  most  important  human  func- 
tions in  the  world  today  . . . and  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood [18 : A-l] . " 


Scope 

This  research  effort  was  limited  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  background  variables  possessed  by  Aeronautical 

Systems  Division  (ASD)  contract  negotiators  and  to  an 
* 

assessment  of  the  variables  importance  in  selecting  Air 
Force  contract  negotiators. 

Research  Objectives 

1.  Identify  the  background  variables  of  selected 
Air  Force  contract  negotiators. 

2.  Rank-order  the  identified  background  variables 
in  terms  of  importance  to  the  selected  Air  Force  contract 
negotiators. 


Research  Question 

What  are  the  most  important  background  variables 


of  an  Air  Force  contract  negotiator? 


CHAPTER  II 

PERTINENT  FINDINGS  AND  IDEAS  FROM  THE  LITERATURE 
The  Negotiation  Process 

Lee  and  Dobler  defined  negotiation  as  a process  of 
planning,  reviewing,  and  analyzing,  used  by  two  opposing 
groups  to  reach  acceptable  agreements  or  compromises 
(11:160).  Negotiation  may  also  be  defined  as  a process  of 
bargaining  between  two  parties,  each  with  its  own  view- 
point, and  objectives,  seeking  to  reach  a mutually  satis- 
factory agreement  on,  or  settlement  of,  a matter  of  common 
concern  (2:112-114). 

Of  the  many  dimensions  of  negotiation  addressed 
in  the  literature,  three  common  elements  stand  out: 

1.  Each  party's  planning,  development,  and  presen- 
tation of  its  position. 

2.  Each  party's  analysis  and  critical  evaluation 
of  the  other's  position. 

3.  Each  party's  adjustment  of  its  own  position 

to  reflect  as  much  of  the  other  party's  views  that  are  con- 
sidered reasonable  and  justifiable. 

Riemer  further  pointed  out  a key  factor  distin- 
guishing negotiation  from  "horse  trading":  if  negotiation 

is  to  be  successful,  both  buyer's  and  seller's  interests 
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are  maximized.  Riemer  called  procurement  negotiation  an 
art  of  arriving  at  common  understanding  through  bargaining 
on  the  essentials  of  the  contract  (17:142). 

Of  the  three  common  elements  in  the  negotiation 
process,  the  planning  aspect  seems  to  be  the  most  critical 
in  terms  of  success  (9:149-152).  The  purpose  of  the  plan- 
ning phase  is  to  define  the  objectives  to  be  achieved 
during  the  negotiation  process  in  concrete  terms.  In  addi- 
tion to  developing  concrete  objectives,  the  negotiator 
should  explicitly  know  both  his  maximum  and  minimum  give- 
and-take  positions  for  reaching  those  objectives  (11:174). 
Martin  suggested  that  a government  negotiator  should  deter- 
mine each  element  of  the  contractor's  costs,  as  well  as 
appraise  what  he  believes  to  be  the  objective  and  the  maxi- 
mum/minimum positions  of  the  contractor.  He  also  implied 
that  government  negotiators  often  focus  entirely  on  the 
cost  figures  presented  them  by  the  contractor  without  having 
any  feel  for  what  the  costs  should  be  (13)  . A possible 
reason  for  the  limited  perspective  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ment negotiator  in  cases  like  this  is  lack  of  time  to  pre- 
pare for  negotiations. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  planning  thoroughly  for 
the  actual  negotiation,  McDonald  presented  a model  germane 
to  the  negotiation  process.  The  McDonald  Model  (14:F-1-18) 
offers  a conceptualization  of  how  a skilled  negotiator 
would  maximize  his  defined  objectives  (Figure  2). 


McDonald  Model 


The  process  of  negotiation  in  the  McDonald  Model 
involves  two  opposing  bargaining  positions  with  defined 
objectives.  The  buyer  is  considered  to  be  the  Government 
negotiating  team  and  the  seller  is  considered  to  be  the 
contractor's  negotiating  team.  In  the  model,  the  contrac- 
tor's initial  objective  (maximum  position)  is  higher  than 
the  Government's.  McDonald  inferred  that  the  closer  the 
two  initial  objectives  were,  the  easier  the  negotiation 
process  would  be  (11:175-196).  As  the  negotiations 
proceed,  the  contractor  makes  concessions  from  his  maximum 
position  toward  his  realistic  objective.  Likewise,  the 
Government  reduces  its  initial  demands,  moving  from  a 
minimum  position  toward  its  realistic  objective.  As  each 
party  approaches  the  realistic  objective,  the  area  between 
the  Government's  and  contractor's  realistic  objectives  is 
labeled  the  "area  of  objective  persuasion."  McDonald 
suggested  that  the  skilled  negotiator  thrives  in  this  area 
of  objective  persuasion  by  uncovering  additional  information 
that  would  persuade  the  contractor  to  reduce  his  demands 
(11:176). 

The  McDonald  Model  allows  speculation  on  the 
opportunities  a skilled  negotiator  could  put  to  advantage 
in  the  area  of  objective  persuasion.  In  purchasing  high 
dollar  value  items  from  a manufacturing  concern,  the 
government  negotiator  should  have  analyzed  every  facet  of 
the  contractor's  manufacturing  process  with  the  idea  of 
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uncovering  negotiable  tradeoffs  in  the  area  of  cost,  per- 
formance or  time  (19:93).  For  example,  a thorough  analy- 
sis of  a contractor's  manufacturing  process  might  have 
revealed  that  if  the  lead  time  on  a government  procurement 
had  been  increased  by  two  months,  production  might  have 
been  accomplished  with  fewer  machines.  Thus,  if  the 
government  requirement  had  permitted  an  increase  in  lead 
time,  the  negotiator  might  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  for  a 'better  price  (11:176).  However,  this  tradeoff 
might  have  been  attained  only  if  the  government  negotiator 
had  expended  the  time  and  effort  to  conduct  an  exhaustive 
evaluation  prior  to  the  negotiation  session. 

In  summary,  the  negotiation  process  is  one  of  two 
methods  of  establishing  the  price  and  terms  of  a govern- 
ment contract.  (The  second  method  is  Formal  Advertising 
and  will  not  be  addressed  in  this  research  effort.)  How- 
ever, no  matter  what  the  substantive  nature  of  the  negotia- 
tion may  be,  successful  negotiation  is  achieved  only 
through  the  skills,  experience,  motivation,  and  openminded- 
ness of  the  two  negotiators  (14:F-1-18).  The  focus  is 
now  shifted  from  the  negotiation  process  to  the  objectives 
of  the  negotiation  session. 

The  Objectives 

The  five  basic  negotiation  objectives  cited  by 
Lee  and  Dobler  (11:160)  uniquely  complement  the  objective 
for  negotiation  as  stated  in  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
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Regulation  (ASPR) . ASPR  states  that  the  objective  of 
negotiators  is  to  "procure  supplies  and  services  from 
responsible  sources  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices  calcu- 
lated to  result  in  the  lowest  ultimate  overall  cost  to 
the  Government  [27:3-110]."  Schnitzner  lends  support  to 
the  ASPR  objective  of  a fair  and  reasonable  price  when 
he  stated: 

If  after  thorough  analysis,  the  representative  of 
the  government  concludes  that  the  total  position  of 
the  contract  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  the  mutual  best 
interests  of  both  parties,  his  (the  government  negoti- 
ator’s) acquiescence  would  represent  an  equitable 
negotiation  agreement  [19:4]. 

Lee  and  Dobler  inferred  that  the  government  negoti- 
ator can  best  accomplish  this  primary  objective  of  the 
ASPR  by:  knowing  the  contract  requirement  and  as  much  as 

he  can  about  the  factors  underlying  the  contractor's  cost 
estimates;  knowing  the  areas  where  contractor  contingencies 
have  been  included;  and  more  important,  knowing  the  actual 
cost/price  range  at  which  the  contractor  will  be  willing 
to  accept  the  contract  (11:173-174).  Gaining  this  knowl- 
edge, however,  requires  time  for  a thorough  preparation. 

To  support  his  contention  that  knowledge  via  thor- 
ough preparation  is  important  to  the  negotiator,  Nierenberg 
quoted  Francis  Bacon's  essay  Of  Negotiating  (15:50): 

If  you  would  work  with  any  man,  you  must  either 
know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him;  or  know 
his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him;  or  know  his  weakness 
and  advantages,  and  so  awe  him;  or  know  those  that 
have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern  him.  In  all  nego- 
tiations of  difficulty,  a man  may  not  look  to  sow  and 
reap  at  once;  but  must  prepare  for  business,  and  so 
ripen  it  by  degrees. 


Within  the  context  of  the  negotiation  process  and 
its  objectives,  a review  of  the  qualifications  of  an  ideal 
negotiator  and  a comparison  of  these  qualifications  with 
current  Air  Force  selection  criteria  is  appropriate. 

The  Ideal  Negotiator 

In  looking  at  the  background  variables  of  an  ideal 

contract  negotiator,  one  of  the  most  important  is  patience. 

Constantino  found  "While  no  single  trait  is  advocated,  a 
* 

definite  consensus  reveals  patience  as  the  most  common  and 
necessary  element  [3:447]."  Karrass  identified  patience 
as  a "supertactic,"  as  it  can  bring  many  favorable  results 
to  its  user  (10:141).  The  ideal  negotiator  also  should 
be  confident,  poised,  and  have  high  expectations  of  him- 
self, for  this  type  of  person  always  wins  more  in  negotia- 
tion than  do  the  less  confident  (9:17). 

Constantino  also  felt  the  negotiator  should  have 
integrity  and  be  honest  (3:446).  Karrass  believed  he 
should  be  skeptical  of  others  and  "Never  assume  that  every- 
thing is  all  right  [9:48]!"  Hermone  averred  he  should  be 
sensitive  and  alert  to  the  situation  to  be  successful 
(8:20)  while  Baily  stated  that  the  negotiator  had  to  be 
reasonable  (1:186).  While  these  traits  are  by  no  means 
the  complete  list  of  preferred  inherent  qualities,  they 
do  represent  soma  commonality  of  ideas  (Table  1) . 

However,  these  traits  are  not  enough  for  an 
individual  to  become  a skilled  negotiator.  Lee  and  Dobler 


TABLE  1 


NEGOTIATOR  BACKGROUND  VARIABLES  AS  PRESENTED 
BY  DIFFERENT  WRITERS 


BACKGROUND 

VARIABLES 


Authority 

Beliefs 

Deliberate 

Education 

Empathy 

Experience 

Expertise 

Good  Listener 

High  Expectations 

Integrity 

Patient 

Persuasive 

Planning  Ability 

Rational 

Realistic 

Self-confident 

Self-control 

Self-esteem 

Sense  of  Timing 

Skepticism 

Status 

Tactful 

Verbal  Skill 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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felt  that  the  "Negotiating  ability  reflects  the  composite 
experience  of  a negotiator's  entire  life  [11:146]."  These 
beliefs  are  influenced  by  "education,  religion,  health, 
past  and  present  environment,  . . . [11:147],"  while  the 

negotiator's  knowledge  consists  "of  knowing  his  product, 
of  understanding  basic  psychology,  and  of  experiencing 
actual  negotiations  [11:147]."  The  negotiator's  skills 
are  "the  ability  to  think  like  his  opponent,  to  communicate, 
to  coordinate,  to  listen,  to  appreciate,  to  be  satisfiable, 
and  to  direct  [11:148]."  Lee  and  Dobler  asserted  that 


judgment  was  the  key  ingredient  in  the  recipe  for  nego- 
tiating excellence  (11:149).  Nierenberg  added  one  more 
factor;  the  negotiator  must  have  a need,  a personal  desire 


he  wishes  to  satisfy,  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  nego- 
tiation (15:8). 

Karrass  found  that  "bargaining  skill  becomes  less 
important  as  more  power  is  acquired  [9:20]."  The  "ideal" 
negotiator  therefore  needs  to  have  power  if  his  negotiating 
position  is  to  be  strong.  All  the  above  factors  influence 
the  negotiator,  but  these  influences,  along  with  the 


desired  traits,  are  not  enough  for  a successful  negotia- 
tion. 

For  a negotiator  to  be  successful,  the  negotiator 
must  plan.  "Purchasing  executives  were  in  general  agree- 
ment that  a good  negotiator  must  possess,  above  all  else, 
a high  degree  of  planning  [9:34],"  since  a common  weakness 
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in  negotiation  was  found  to  be  "failure  to  prepare  thor- 
oughly enough  [1:186]."  Nierenberg  found  that  "The  nego- 
tiators who  prepared — who  did  their  homework — were  ahead 
of  the  game  [15:8]."  Part  of  planning  is  developing 
strategies  and  tactics,  but  the  most  important  idea  is 
that  planning  must  be  thorough  if  the  negotiator  is  to 
be  successful  (1:186). 

The  background  variables  identified  from  the 
literature  Were  used  to  develop  an  ideal  conceptual  model 
which  served  as  a basis  for  comparison  of  Air  Force  con- 
tract negotiators  (Figure  1) . The  model  depicts  the  ideal 
negotiator  as  a multidimensional  concept  combining  various 
individual  traits  and  influences  in  some  combination  with 
planning  ability  acting  as  a moderator.  As  of  August,  1976, 
the  Air  Force  did  not  consider  the  multidimensional  traits 
and  attributes  portrayed  in  the  ideal  negotiator  model. 
Consequently,  the  current  method  used  by  the  Air  Force  to 
identify  potentially  skilled  negotiators  from  within  the 
procurement  career  field  may  be  inadequate.  Furthermore, 
an  inadequacy  in  the  selection  of  Air  Force  negotiators 
might  impact  the  negotiation  process  adversely;  i.e.,  not 
attaining  the  ASPR  objective  of  a fair  and  reasonable 
price  (27:3-110). 

For  further  comparison  purposes,  attention  is  now 
focused  on  the  current  selection  and  development  procedures 
of  both  military  and  civilian  Air  Force  contract  negotiators. 


>’.r 
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The  Military  Air  Force  Negotiator 
Air  Force  Manual  (AFM)  36-1  states  that  the  Pro- 
curement Management  Staff  Officer's  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities include -"Directs  contract  award,  administration, 
negotiation,  price  redetermination,  renegotiation,  termina- 
tion and  settlement  activities  [28:A14-35]"  and  that  part 
of  the  Procurement  Officer's  duties  are  "negotiation  and 
renegotiation  . . . [ 28 :Al4-39] . " There  is  little  differ- 

ence in  the  requirements  of  knowledge,  education,  and 
experience  required  for  these  two  positions.  Both  are 
required  to  have  a "knowledge  of  procurement,  industrial 
management.  Government  business,  law,  and  production  tech- 
niques [26:A14-36,40] . " Both  are  required  to  have  "a 
bachelor's  degree,  preferably  in  industrial  engineering, 
industrial  management,  or  business  administration  [26:A14- 
36,40]."  It  is  also  desired  for  both  to  have 

...  a Master's  degree  in  business  administration 
or  industrial  management  or  the  completion  of  the 
Training-with-Industry  'Industrial  Planning  and  Pro- 
curement Course, ' or  the  AFIT  Advanced  Logistics 
Course  [26 : A14-36 , 40] . 

The  Procurement  Officer  will  have  completed  "a  basic  Pro- 
curement and  Production  Officer  course  . . . [26:A14, 40] . " 

A main  difference  between  the  two  is  in  experience.  It  is 
expected  that  as  a Procurement  Officer  sufficient  experi- 
ence will  be  gained  in  negotiation  of  contracts  to  permit 
qualification  as  a Procurement  Management  Staff  Officer 
(26 :A14-36, 40) . 
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Once  the  Air  Force  Procurement  Officer  is  chosen, 
(i.e.,  he  meets  all  the  requirements  set  forth  in  AFM 
36-1)  the  ASPR  defines  his  responsibility  as  a Contracting 
Officer  if  he  is  to  negotiate  contracts.  The  ASPR  states 
that  the  Contracting  Officer  is  the  exclusive  agent  of 
the  Government  "to  enter  into  and  administer  contracts  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  . . . [27:3-801.2]."  The  ASPR 
further  states  that  two  important  ideas  directly  affect 
negotiation;  first,  the  Contracting  Officer  "shall  not 
. . . transfer  his  own  responsibilities  . . . [27:801.2]" 
to  any  of  his  team  specialists,  and  second,  it  is  normally 
not  possible  to  negotiate  a pricing  result  which  is  in 
strict  accord  "even  with  the  Government's  pricing  objec- 
tive [27:3-801.2]."  To  the  latter  idea,  the  ASPR  adds 
that  "Reasonable  compromises  are  normally  necessary  . . . 
[27:3-801.2]."  Having  discussed  the  qualifications  of  an 
Air  Force  military  negotiator,  the  Air  Force  civilian  con- 
tract negotiator  qualifications  will  now  be  examined. 

The  Civilian  Air  Force  Negotiator 
Air  Force  Systems  Command  Manual  (AFSCM)  50-5 
established  the  Civilian  Procurement  Center  Development 
Program  (23:1-1).  The  program  is  designed  to  progressively 
prepare  civilian  employees  in  the  procurement  career  field 
as  future  managers  and  potential  Air  Force  contract  nego- 
tiators (23 : 1-1) . 
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Initially  civilian  Air  Force  contract  negotiators 
enter  the  Procurement  Career  Development  Program  under  the 
"Federal  Service  Entrance  Examination  (FSEE)  procedures 
or  a comparable  test  approved  by  the  US  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission [23:1-3]."  Having  achieved  satisfactory  scores  on 
the  FSEE,  selection  of  applicants  for  assignment  to  the 
program  is  then  controlled  by  a local  Civilian  Procurement 

Board  (23:1-1).  In  addition  to  satisfactory  test  scores 
* 

and  a personal  interview,  the  Board  considers  the  number  of 
manpower  authorization  vacancies  before  selecting  qualified 
applicants  into  the  program  (23:1-1).  AFSCM  50-5  further 
suggests  that  it  is  desirable  for  civilian  applicants  to 
be  college  graduates  with  master's  degrees  (23:1-3).  In 
screening  candidates  for  trainee  positions,  preference  will 
be  given  to  individuals  having  degrees  in  business  oriented 
educational  disciplines,  such  as  business  administration, 
accounting,  marketing,  or  logistics  management  (23:1-3). 
Civilian  personnel  selected  under  these  provisions  will 
enter  the  procurement  development  program  at  the  GS-7 
level  (23:1-3).  A brief  review  of  the  development  program 
for  Air  Force  civilian  personnel  will  be  considered  next. 

The  development  program  for  civilian  procurement 
personnel  consists  of  three  formal  phases  and  lasts  for 
239  weeks.  These  three  phases  include  formal  schooling, 
on  the  job  training,  and  job  orientation  (23:2-1). 
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Furthermore,  to  become  a contract  negotiator,  a civilian 
first  must  attain  a specified  level  of  proficiency  in  skill 
area  codes  A through  P (Table  2) . Once  the  Air  Force 
civilian  trainee  attains  this  level  of  proficiency,  the 
ASPR  defines  his  responsibilities  as  a contract  negotiator 
(27:3-801.2).  At  this  point,  the  requirements  for  both 
civilian  and  military  Air  Force  contract  negotiators  are 
parallel.  Therefore,  the  term  Air  Force  contract  negoti- 
ator as  used  in  this  study  represents  both  the  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  negotiate  Air  Force  contracts. 

A comparison  of  the  Air  Force  contract  negotiator  and  the 
"ideal”  negotiator  can  now  be  presented. 

Ideal  Negotiator  Compared  with 
the  Air  Force  Negotiator 

The  background  variables  listed  in  the  Ideal 
Negotiator  Model  do  not  match  the  present  Air  Force  criteria 
for  selection  of  the  Air  Force  contract  negotiator.  The 
Air  Force  requirements  for  selection  as  a negotiator  almost 
completely  ignore  the  many  variables  found  in  the  Ideal 
Negotiator  Model.  In  fact,  the  present  Air  Force  selection 
criteria  only  addresses  two  areas — education  and  experi- 
ence— in  the  Ideal  Negotiator  Model.  However,  the  Karrass 
study  found  that  purchasing  executives  "were  least  con- 
cerned with  his  [the  negotiator's]  education  . . . [9:23]," 
and  Nierenberg  found  "Learning  by  experience  is  a slow 
empirical  process  and  can  never  lead  to  a broad  knowledge 


TABLE  2 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  PHASES  (23:2-2) 


Development 

Phase 


Skill  Area 


Orientation/ Overview 
Base  Procurement 

Research  & Development  Procurement 

Subsystems  & Equipment  Procurement 
& Production 

Systems  Procurement  & Production 


II.  INTERMEDIATE  Production  Planning  & Management 

Air  Force  Plant  Representative 
Office 

Support  Functions  of  a Buying 
Organization: 

• Small  Business  & Contractor 
Relations  Office 

• Industrial  Resource  Functions 

• Pricing  Functions 

• Contractual  Instruments 
Functions 

• Procurement  Committee 
Functions 

• Procurement  Policy  & Manage- 
ment 


E.  PROFESSIONAL  Assignment  as  Lead  Buyer  in  a 
(73  weeks)  Subsystems  and  Equipment  Divi- 

' sion 

Systems  Procurement  Management 
Development 

Assignment  at  DCS/Procurement  & 
Production  HQ  AFSC 

Areas  Requiring  Specialized  Knowl- 
edge 
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of  a subject  [15:86]."  This  is  not  to  discount  all  types 
of  knowledge  and  experience  necessary  for  the  ideal  nego- 
tiator, but  to  look  at  the  large  singular  emphasis  placed 
on  education  and  experience  by  the  Air  Force.  Education 
and  experience  both  are  facets  of  the  ideal  negotiator, 
but  they  may  not  be  enough  by  themselves. 


CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGY 

Chapter  III  addresses  the  methodology  that  was 
applied  in  this  research  effort.  First,  a description  of 
the  research  site  is  given.  Second,  the  population  and 
sample  is  described  and  then  the  operational  definitions 
of  the  variables  used  in  the  research  are  explained. 
Following  the  operational  definitions  is  an  explanation 
of  the  data  gathering  process.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter,  a criteria  test  is  presented  which  illustrates 
how  the  data  was  analyzed  for  purposes  of  rank-ordering 
all  background  variables.  A summary  of  assumptions/limita- 
tions concerning  the  Delphi  methodology  concludes  the 
chapter . 


Research  Site 

This  study  surveyed  contract  negotiators  located 
at  the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD) , Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  ASD  was  chosen  as  the 
research  site  for  two  reasons.  First,  ASD  is  located  on 
the  same  base  as  the  researchers,  thus  permitting  data 
collection  within  the  time  constraints  of  thesis  comple- 
tion. Second,  ASD  is  geared  to  developing  and  procuring 
major  aeronautical  weapon  systems  used  in  the  Air  Force 
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(24:4-28)  and  it  is  assigned  over  600  people  (6).  These 
600  plus  people  assigned  to  ASD  were  directly  responsible 
for  negotiating  twenty-two  percent  of  all  contracts  in  DOD 
in  FY  75  (25:A-4) . Therefore,  contract  negotiators  within 
ASD  should  represent  an  aggregation  of  expertise  regarding 
all  facets  of  the  negotiation  process. 

Population 

The  population  consisted  of  all  military  and  civil- 
* 

ian  personnel  who  conducted  or  participated  in  contract 
negotiations  at  ASD.  The  total  population  consisted  of  601 
people  (6) . 


Sample 

A sample  was  drawn  from  ihe  ASD  population.  Per- 
sonnel included  in  the  sample  were  selected  according  to 
their  negotiation  expertise  as  identified  by  the  Deputate, 
Procurement  and  Production,  ASD.  The  number  of  people 
identified  from  each  of  ten  ASD  directorates  (Figure  3) 
varied  from  one  to  fifteen.  The  manpower  size  of  each 
directorate  was  not  considered  in  the  selection  of  the 
invited  sample  of  skilled  negotiators.  Instead,  the 

Deputate  of  Procurement  and  Production  chose  those  nego- 

v 

tiators  who  in  their  opinion  exemplified  the  highest 
expertise  in  the  negotiation  arena.  This  method  of  selec- 
tion resulted  in  a sample  size  of  forty-four. 

The  methodology  used  in  this  research  precluded 
random  selection  of  the  sample  because  it  relied  on  the 


Aeronautical  Systems  Division  Organizational  Chart 

(June  1976) 
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respondents  being  "expert"  within  their  field  (7:11). 

Since  the  experts  were  not  randomly  selected,  the  sample 
cannot  be  assumed  to  be  representative  of  the  population. 
Further,  generalization  from  the  results  of  this  study 
should  take  cognizance  of  the  limits  imposed  by  the  sample. 


Operational  Definition 

Negotiator  background  variables  are  those  traits 

and  influences  as  identified  in  the  literature  review  which 
* 

can  be  measured  by  a structured  opinion  questionnaire. 
Inclusive  in  this  review  are  the  following: 


1.  Authority 

2.  Beliefs 

3.  Deliberate 

4 . Education 

5.  Empathy 

6.  Experience 

7.  Expertise 

8.  Good  Listener 

9.  High  Expectations 

10.  Integrity 

11.  Patient 

12.  Persuasive 

13.  Planning  Ability 

14.  Rational 

15.  Realistic 

16.  Self-confident 

17.  Self-control 

18.  Self-esteem 

19.  Sense  of  Timing 

20.  Skepticism 

21.  Status 

22.  Tactful 

23.  Verbal  Skill 


Data  Gathering 

The  literature  review  implicitly  suggested  that  an 
intuitive  rather  than  an  empirical  approach  was  used  to 
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identify  the  background  variables  of  negotiators.  After 
searching  for  a more  systematic  approach  to  an  identifica- 
tion process,  the  Delphi  methodology  was  chosen  as  an 
appropriate  technique  to  accomplish  tie  objectives  of  this 
research. 


Delphi  Technique 

History 

The  Delphi  method,  which  was  developed  at  the  RAND 
* 

Corporation  (5:2)  is  "a  set  of  procedures  for  eliciting 
and  refining  the  opinions  of  a group  of  people  [4:1]." 

This  method  was  developed  to  counter  the  negative  aspects 
of  trying  to  establish  a consensus  of  opinion  from  within 
a group  (4:3) . 

The  first  negative  aspect  is:  the  group  consensus 

is  "highly  influenced,  if  not  determined,  by  the  views  of 
the  member  of  the  group  who  does  the  most  talking  . . . 
[4:3]."  Delphi  eliminates  this  influence  by  first 
recording  all  individual  opinions  separately  a.d  then  com- 
municating a summary  of  the  results  to  the  group  (4:3). 

The  second  of  the  negative  aspects  is:  "noise — 
irrelevant  or  redundant  material  that  obscures  the 
directly  relevant  material  offered  by  participants  [4:3]." 
The  Delphi  method  reduces  this  "noise"  by  the  use  of  con- 
trolled feedback.  This  controlled  feedback  summarizes 
relevant  opinions  given  on  specific  items  within  the 
survey  (4:3) . 
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The  third  negative  aspect  is:  group  pressure 

placed  on  individuals  to  follow  the  group's  consensus  (4:3). 
Delphi  reduces  this  pressure  since  the  opinions  are 
"expressed  in  terms  of  a statistical  score  . . . [5:4]'* 

with  there  being  "no  pressure  to  arrive  at  a ’consensus' 
[5:4] 

Process 

The  success  of  the  Delphi  process  centers  around 
three  characteristics:  anonymity,  controlled  feedback, 

and  statistical  "group"  responses  (4:3).  The  process  for 
using  or  maintaining  these  characteristics  results  from 
the  highly  structured  Delphi  methodology. 

The  first  step  of  the  Delphi  process  is  to  select 
the  experts.  Once  chosen,  each  of  the  experts  records  his 
opinions  on  a specified  subject  matter.  These  opinions 
are  tabulated  by  the  researchers,  summarized,  and  are  then 
fed  back  to  the  group  members.  The  feedback  includes  with 
each  question  the  mean  response  to  the  item  plus  an 
interquartile  (i.e.,  the  middle  fifty  percent)  range  of 
responses.  The  respondent  is  then  asked  in  a second 
iteration  of  questions  to  re-evaluate  or  rethink  his 
original  answer  with  respect  to  the  feedback.  In  this 
second  situation,  if  the  answer  the  respondent  selects 
falls  outside  the  interquartile  range,  he  is  requested  to 
explain  his  reason  in  writing  for  choosing  that  answer. 

Again  the  results  are  tabulated  in  the  same  manner  as 
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before,  but  this  time  the  feedback  adds  one  more  bit  of 
information — a summary  of  the  reasons  why  answers  outside 
the  interquartile  range  were  chosen.  After  tabulating  the 
data  from  the  second  questionnaire,  the  respondents  are 
subjected  to  a final  iteration  and  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  re-evaluate  their  previous  responses.  These 
succeeding  iterations  should  cause  a progressive  conver- 
gence of  answers,  which  normally  occurs  in  three  to  four 
iterations  '(5:7) . 

Validity 

The  Delphi  process  invokes  the  idea  that  "several 
heads  are  better  than  one  . . . [5:3],"  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  difficulties  of  domineering  individuals, 
"noise,"  and  group  pressure  encountered  in  the  normal  group 
situation  (5:4).  The  idea  of  improved  accuracy  of  a 
group's  opinions  through  the  iterative  process  has  been 
substantiated  (5:4-5),  even  though  there  has  been  "no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  arrive  at  unanimity  among  the  respon- 
dents . . . [4:3]." 


Questionnaire 

The  instrument  used  to  create  and  gather  data  was 
a structured  questionnaire.  The  initial  proposed  ques- 
tionnaire listed  twenty-three  traits  and  influences  recog- 
nized in  the  literature  review  as  important  to  a negotiator. 
Each  item  had  a short  identifying  description  of  the  trait 
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or  influence  being  measured.  The  respondent  was  to  indi- 
cate on  an  ordinal  scale  from  one  to  five  the  degree  of 
importance  of  the  trait  or  influence  as  perceived.  The 
one  to  five  scale  represented  a continuum  from  low  impor- 
tance to  high  importance  with  three,  the  center  of  the 
continuum  being  considered  desirable.  Further,  a free 
response  area  following  each  question  would  permit  the 
respondents  to  comment  on  the  trait  or  influence  being 
evaluated.  These  comments  were  to  be  provided  to  each 
respondent  in  the  second  iteration.  This  group  feedback 
would  serve  as  "food  for  thought"  to  help  stimulate  the 
respondent  to  a more  in-depth  answer  to  each  question. 
Finally,  blank  spaces  at  the  end  of  the  initial  proposed 
questionnaire  would  permit  the  respondent  to  add  any 
further  trait  or  influence  perceived  as  important  (Figure 
4) . These  additional  background  variables  and  their 
descriptions  were  to  be  included  in  the  second  iteration 
for  all  respondents  to  evaluate.  The  summarization, 
arithmetic  mean,  and  interquartile  range  of  data  were  to 
be  included  on  succeeding  iterations  for  these  additional 
background  variables. 

Validity  of  Questionnaire 
Prior  to  the  first  iteration  of  questions  being 
given  to  the  respondents,  the  validity  of  the  questionnaire 
was  evaluated  by  two  Deputy  Directors  of  Procurement  and 
Production  within  the  invited  sample.  The  two  Deputy 
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TRAITS  AND  INFLUENCES 
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1.  PATIENCE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  calmly  tolerate  delay 
tactics  used  by  his  opponent  and  to  tolerate  his  own  peoples' 
shortcomings  in  the  negotiation  process. 

□ 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  High 

Importance  importance 

COMMENTS : 


2.  SELF-CONFIDENCE — The  belief  of  the  negotiator  in  his  own 

abilities  as  to  being  able  to  successfully  negotiate  the  contract 
or  his  part  of  the  contract. 

0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  High 

Importance  Importance 

COMMENTS: 


etc. 

24.  The  list  of  traits  and  attributes  presented  in  statements  1 

through  23  is  by  no  means  complete,  or  exhaustive.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  characteristics  we  have  overlooked.  Can  you  suggest 
any  additional  traits  or  influences  that  you  believe  were 
important  for  your  success  in  negotiating  contracts? 

(1)  

DESCRIPTION 

(2)  

DESCRIPTION 

Figure  4 

Initial  Proposed  Questionnaire 
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Directors  were  then  excluded  from  the  sample  resulting  in 
an  invited  sample  of  forty-two  experts. 

Each  Deputy  Director  was  asked  to  evaluate  the  con- 
tent, empirical,  and  construct  validity  of  the  initial 
proposed  questionnaires.  As  a result  of  their  evalua- 
tions, the  Deputy  Directors  proposed  two  changes:  (1)  The 

Deputy  Directors  considered  the  initial  proposed  rating 
scale  as  being  too  narrow,  since  all  the  traits  and 
influences  'listed  in  the  questionnaire  were  at  least 
"desirable."  Their  proposal  provided  a revised  ordinal 
scale  from  zero  (low  importance/no  influence)  to  five 
(vital)  with  three  now  being  considered  "important"  and 
one  "desirable."  The  researchers  agreed  that  the  change 
in  scale  would  permit  the  respondent  with  more  discrimina- 
tion in  responding  to  the  questions.  A comparison 
of  the  initial  proposed  rating  scale  and  the  modified 
scale  used  as  a result  of  validation  is  provided  in  Figure 
5.  (2)  The  Deputy  Directors,  on  the  basis  of  their  nego- 

tiation experience  and  expertise,  suggested  two  additional 
traits  be  incorporated  into  the  questionnaire — Adaptability 
and  Academic  Discipline.  The  researchers  added  these  addi- 
tional traits  into  the  questionnaire  bringing  the  total 
number  of  background  variables  used  on  iteration  one  to 
twenty- five  (Appendix  A) . 

In  addition  to  evaluating  the  validity  of  the 
questionnaire  by  the  two  Deputy  Directors,  the  validity  of 
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Initial  Scale 


Low 

Importance 


Desirable 


High 

Importance 


Modified  Scale  After  Validation 


Low  Desirable 
Importance 


Important 


Vital 


Figure  5 

Comparison  of  Initial  and  Modified  Rating  Scales 
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each  question  was  evaluated  by  the  researchers  on  the 
first  iteration  responses  using  the  Likert  Technique  of 
Scaling  for  Interval  Consistency  (Appendix  B) . The  results 
of  the  Likert  scaling  technique  avers  that  all  twenty-five 
questions  used  on  the  first  interations  showed  differing 
responses . 

After  an  evaluation  of  these  results  (Appendix  B) 
the  researchers  concluded  that  all  questions  elicited 
opinions  and  were  not  conceived  of  as  statements  of  fact  by 
the  respondents. 


Analysis 

A criteria  test — arithmetic  mean — was  used  to 
determine  those  background  variables  most  important  to  Air 
Force  contract  negotiators . The  criteria  test  was  imple- 
mented by  first  summing  the  responses  from  the  second 
iteration  for  individual  questions.  These  totals  were 
used  to  calculate  the  mean  response  for  each  question. 
These  means  were  then  used  to  rank-order  the  background 
variables  according  to  the  perceived  importance  of  the 
invited  sample.  The  mean  for  each  question  was  computed 
by  using  the  following  formula: 

- 1 n 

X = - I X.  (21:570) 

n i-1  1 

where, 

X = the  arithmetic  mean, 
n = the  number  of  questions,  and 
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X.  = individual  i's  response  to  the  questions 
1 being  analyzed . 


Assumptions 

This  research  and  the  use  of  the  Delphi  iterative 
process  was  conducted  under  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  The  "best"  negotiators  chosen  by  the  Deputate 
Procurement  and  Production  ASD,  were  identified  for  their 
ability  as  negotiators. 

2.  'The  Delphi  procedure  was  terminated  after  the 
second  iteration  because  convergence  of  opinions  was 
attained  after  round  two.  In  this  context,  convergence 
was  indicated  by  minor  changes  in  the  range  of  opinions 
from  the  first  iteration  results.  Actual  differences 
between  iterations  one  and  two  depicted  an  average  change 
of  2.5  percent  with  the  largest  change  being  7 percent 
(Table  3) . 
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3.  All  respondents  refrained  from  discussing  the 
consensus  information  provided  to  them  with  other  ASD  con- 
tract negotiators.  As  such,  anonymity  was  maintained  on 
the  part  of  all  respondents  during  both  iterations. 

Limitations 

1.  The  results  of  this  research  cannot  be 
generalized  beyond  the  sample. 

2.  This  research  was  limited  to  a one-year  time 
constraint  for  thesis  completion  in  accordance  with  the 


priorities  set  forth  by  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology (AFIT) , School  of  Systems  and  Logistics. 

3.  The  selected  sample  was  inundated  with  internal 
work  load  requirements,  and  the  time  frame  of  data  collec- 
tion approached  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

4.  The  selected  sample  for  this  research  effort 
was  also  the  data  source  for  three  other  independent 
research  projects  during  the  same  time  frame. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  data 
collected  from  the  questionnaire  administration.  Included 
is  the  identification  of  two  additional  traits  to  complete 
the  list  of  relevant  negotiation  background  variables. 
Further,  the  statistical  data  analysis  presents  the  rank- 
ordering of  all  identified  background  variables.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  an  additional  statistical  technique 
for  determining  correlation  between  responses  from  indi- 
viduals assigned  to  different  organizational  entities. 

Data  Presentation 

The  Delphi  technique  employed  in  this  research 
effort  resulted  in  two  iterations  of  collecting  data. 

Iteration  1 

Forty-two  questionnaires  (Appendix  A)  were  mailed 
to  the  invited  sample  within  the  ten  Directorates,  Procure- 
ment and  Production,  ASD.  Because  of  the  proximity  of 
location,  ten  days  were  considered  adequate  for  the 
respondents  to  complete  the  first  questionnaires  and  return 
the  results.  However,  the  researchers  anticipated 
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unforeseen  delays  and  decided  that  a seventeen-day  point 
would  serve  as  the  final  cutoff  date  for  preparing  the 
second  questionnaire.  At  the  expiration  of  the  seventeen- 
day  cutoff  point,  32  responses  had  been  received  which 
represented  a 76  percent  response  rate. 

Based  on  the  76  percent  response  rate,  the  research- 
ers tabulated  the  arithmetic  mean  and  determined  the  inter- 
quartile range  for  each  question.  The  summarized  results 
of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

The  summarized  results  tabulated  in  Table  5 served 
as  one  of  three  inputs  for  developing  the  second  question- 
naire. The  second  input  to  the  second  questionnaire  was 
a summarization  of  the  feedback  obtained  in  the  "Comments" 
section  of  the  first  questionnaire.  These  explanatory 
remarks  for  evaluating  the  background  variables  were  pro- 
vided in  context  as  "food  for  thought"  items  in  the  second 
questionnaire  (Appendix  C) . The  third  input  to  the  second 
questionnaire  was  derived  from  a survey  of  thirty  possible 
background  variables  listed  in  the  "Additional  Traits" 
section  of  the  first  questionnaire.  However,  of  the 
thirty  background  variables  proposed,  only  two  (Reputation 
and  Task  Orientation)  were  perceived  to  have  merit  for 
future  consideration  (Table  5) . These  two  were  the  only 
traits  that  did  not  conceptually  relate  to  other  existing 
background  variables. 
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TABLE  4 

SUMMARIZED  RESULTS  OF  ITERATION  1 
(WITH  32  RESPONDENTS) 


Question 

Number 

Mean  Response 
for  each 
Question 

High 

Interquartile 
Range  (50%) 
of  Responses 

Low 

1 

3.44 

4 

3 

2 

4.50 

5 

4 

3 

3.94 

5 

3 

4 

3.84 

5 

3 

5 

4.03 

5 

3 

6 

2.75 

4 

2 

7 

3.88 

5 

3 

8 

3.97 

5 

3 

9 

4.16 

5 

3 

10 

3.72 

4 

3 

11 

3.81 

5 

3 

12 

1.84 

3 

1 

13 

2.84 

4 

2 

14 

3.91 

5 

3 

15 

3.34 

4 

3 

16 

3.63 

4 

3 

17 

3.88 

5 

3 

18 

3.66 

5 

3 

19 

2.03 

3 

0 

20 

3.44 

4 

3 

21 

1.00 

2 

0 

22 

3.31 

4 

3 

23 

3.81 

5 

3 

24 

4.16 

5 

4 

25 

2.22 

3 

1 

-■-.«*  *«**&#.**■  ' 
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TABLE  5 

ADDITIONAL.  BACKGROUND  VARIABLES 
SUGGESTED  FROM  ITERATION  1 


Variable 

Accepted/Rejected 

1. 

Reputation 

Accepted 

2. 

Dedication  to  the  task 

| Accepted — 

3. 

The  ability  to  work  as  a team 

| combined 

4. 

Acceptance  of  responsibility 

> into  one 

5. 

Belief  in  the  USAF  mission 

, variable — 

6. 

Understanding  of  the 

Task  Orientation 

"American  Business  System" 

7. 

Experience 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

23 

8. 

Ability  to  get  along 

Re j ec  ed — related 

to 

question 

1 

9. 

Innate  sense  of  reasonableness 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

5 

10. 

Aggressiveness 

Rejected — related 

to 

question 

20 

11. 

Team  control 

Rejected — related 

to 

question 

19 

12. 

Personal  Projection 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

ques.  14, 

19 

13. 

Stress 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

3 

14. 

Perseverance 

Rej ected- -related 

to 

question 

1 

15. 

Dec  seness 

Rejected — related 

to 

ques.  2, 

20 

16. 

Imagination 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

ques.  17, 

24 

17. 

Sense  of  humor 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

20 

18. 

Ability  to  express  ideas 

Rejected — related 

to 

question 

8 

clearly 

19. 

Good  debater 

Rej  ected--rel ated 

to 

ques.  8, 

10 

20. 

Tenacity 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

9 

21. 

Ability  to  analyze 

Rejected — related 

to 

ques.  5, 

24 

22. 

Analysis  by  comparison 

Rejected — related 

to 

question 

23 

23. 

Rapid  mental  mathematics 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

ques.  5, 

24 

24. 

High  energy  level 

Rejected — related 

to 

question 

1 

25. 

Understanding  of  human 

behavior  (body  language) 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

6 

26. 

Sense  of  individual  competiveness  Rejected related 

to 

question 

15 

27. 

Ability  to  recover 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

24 

28. 

Enthusiasm 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

36 

29. 

T*e  ability  to  not  talk  too  much 

Rejected — related 

to 

question 

7 

30. 

Persistence 

Rej  ected — related 

to 

question 

37 

w *L.  ^ 
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The  procedure  used  to  decide  which  of  the  addi- 
tional background  variables  to  include  in  the  second  ques- 
tionnaire was  somewhat  subjective.  The  two  researchers  and 
a member  of  the  faculty.  Department  of  Research,  AFIT, 
School  of  Systems  and  Logistics,  formed  a panel  and 
reviewed  the  suggested  thirty  additional  traits  and  influ- 
ences for  validity  or  redundancy.  The  criteria  established 
for  accepting  a new  background  variable  for  inclusion  in 
the  second  questionnaire  was  total  consensus  of  opinion  by 
all  panelists.  Using  this  selection  criteria,  "Reputation" 
and  "Task  Orientation"  were  included  with  the  second  ques- 
tionnaire. The  addition  of  these  two  increased  the  total 
number  of  background  variables  to  be  evaluated  by  the 
respondents  on  Iteration  2 to  twenty-seven. 

Five  days  after  the  seventeen-day  cutoff  date  of 
iteration  one,  three  additional  completed  questionnaires 
were  received.  As  such,  this  addition  increased  the  total 
number  of  questionnaires  received  on  Iteration  one  to  35, 
which  represented  an  83  percent  response  rate.  Although 
the  late  responses  were  not  used  in  preparation  of  the 
second  questionnaire,  the  results  were  tabulated  and 
incorporated  into  a complete  data  analysis  for  Iteration 
one  (Table  6) . Having  analyzed  tne  results  of  Table  6, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  interquartile  range  of 
only  questions  4,  8,  and  13  changed.  Each  of  the  three 
questions  showed  a decrease  in  interquartile  range  of  one 
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TABLE  6 

SUMMARIZED  FINAL  RESULTS  OF  ITERATION  1 


(WITH  35 

RESPONDENTS) 

Interquartile 

Range  from 

Interim 

A*  From 

Interquartile 

Iteration 

1 where 

Mean  Response 

Interim 

Range 

(50%) 

Range  was 

Differ- 

Question 

for  each 

Results 

of  Responses 

ent  (Table 

5) 

Number 

Question 

(Table  5) 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

1 

3-43 

-.01 

4 

3 

2 

4.49 

-.01 

5 

4 

3 

, 3.89 

-.05 

5 

3 

4 

4.11 

.27 

5 

3 

5 

4 

5 

4.06 

.03 

5 

3 

6 

2.91 

.16 

4 

2 

7 

3.89 

.01 

5 

3 

8 

4.03 

.06 

5 

3 

5 

4 

9 

4.09 

-.07 

5 

3 

10 

3.77 

.05 

4 

3 

11 

3.83 

.02 

5 

3 

12 

1.94 

.10 

3 

1 

13 

3.00 

.16 

4 

2 

4 

3 

14 

3.89 

-.02 

5 

3 

15 

3.43 

.09 

4 

3 

16 

3.67 

.04 

4 

3 

17 

3.91 

.03 

5 

3 

18 

3.69 

.03 

5 

3 

19 

2.00 

-.03 

3 

0 

20 

3.49 

.05 

4 

3 

21 

1.11 

.11 

2 

0 

22 

3.32 

.01 

4 

3 

23 

3.86 

.05 

5 

3 

24 

4.14 

-.02 

5 

4 

25 

2.20 

-.02 

3 

1 

* A = final  iteration  1 mean  - interim  iteration  1 mean 


unit.  Because  of  these  minor  changes  as  experienced  by 
the  addition  of  three  late  responses,  the  researchers  felt 
that  the  validity  of  inputs  to  the  second  questionnaire 
was  not  affected. 

Finally,  the  completed  data  analysis  of  Iteration 
one  using  all  thirty-five  questionnaires  (Table  6)  provided 
the  basis  for  an  interim  rank-ordering  of  the  twenty-five 
traits  and  influences  identified  in  the  first  questionnaire. 
The  presentation  of  this  interim  rank-order  is  found  in 
Table  7 . 

Iteration  2 

Forty-two  second  iteration  questionnaires  (Appendix 
C)  were  sent  out  to  the  invited  sample  of  "expert"  negotia- 
tors within  ASD.  Because  of  the  promixity  of  the  research 
site,  the  respondents  were  asked  to  complete  and  return  the 
questionnaires  within  ten  days  after  receipt.  However,  due 
to  known  heavy  internal  work  load  requirements  of  the 
respondents,  the  researchers  anticipated  a slight  delay  in 
response  and  extended  the  due  date  another  seven  days.  As 
in  Iteration  one,  seventeen  days  were  felt  to  be  adequate 
time  for  all  responses  to  be  returned  so  that  preparation 
of  the  third  questionnaire  could  begin.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  seventeen-day  cutoff  date,  thirty-one  responses  had 
been  received  which  represented  a 74  percent  response  rate. 
Of  the  thirty-one  questionnaires  returned,  four  were 
incomplete  in  that  all  twenty-seven  questions  were  not 
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TABLE  7 

INTERIM  RANK  ORDER  FROM  FINAL  RESULTS  OF  ITERATION  1 


Rank 

Iteration  1 
Background  Variable 

Mean 

Mean 

Interim* 

Rank 

1 

Self-confidence 

4.49 

4.50 

1 

2 

Adaptability 

4.14 

4.16 

2 

(tie) 

3 

Integrity 

4.11 

3.84 

8 

4 

Deliberate 

4.09 

4.16 

2 

(tie) 

5 

Rational 

4.06 

4.03 

3 

6 

Verbal  Skill 

4.03 

3.97 

4 

7 

Realistic 

3.91 

3.88 

7 

(tie) 

Self-control 

3.89 

3.94 

5 

8 

/tie 

Authority 

3.89 

3.91 

6 

( 

Good  Listener 

3.89 

3.88 

7 

(tie) 

9 

Experience 

3.86 

3.81 

9 

(tie) 

10 

Planning  Ability 

3.83 

3.81 

9 

(tie) 

11 

Persuasive 

3.77 

3.72 

10 

12 

Self-esteem 

3.69 

3.66 

11 

13 

Skepticism 

3.67 

3.63 

12 

14 

Sense  of  Timing 

3.49 

3.44 

13 

1_S  . 

High  Expectations 

3.43 

3.34 

14 

( 

Patience 

3.43 

3.44 

13 

16 

Tactfulness 

3.32 

3.31 

15 

17 

Expertise 

3.00 

2.84 

16 

18 

Empathy 

2.91 

2.75 

17 

19 

Academic  Discipline 

2.20 

2.22 

18 

20 

Status 

2.00 

2.03 

19 

21 

Education 

1.  94 

1.84 

20 

22 

Beliefs 

1.11 

1.00 

21 

♦These  are  results  from  Table  5 
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answered.  Due  to  these  incomplete  responses,  it  was 
decided  to  eliminate  the  four  incomplete  questionnaires 
entirely  and  begin  tabulating  results  of  the  second  itera- 
tion using  the  twenty-seven  remaining  questionnaires. 

On  the  basis  of  the  twenty-seven  questionnaires, 
representing  a 64  percent  response  rate,  the  arithmetic 
mean  and  interquartile  range  for  each  question  was  deter- 
mined. Summarized  final  results  of  Iteration  two  to 
include  meafts  and  interquartile  ranges  for  the  background 
variables  are  depicted  in  Table  8.  Table  8 also  lists  a 
percentage  change  in  means  from  Iterations  1 and  2.  From 
the  final  results  of  Iteration  two,  all  answers  were  tabu- 
lated enabling  the  researchers  to  finalize  a rank-order  of 
all  twenty-seven  traits/attributes  (Table  9) . The  rank 
order  ranges  from  number  1,  Self-Confidence  (most  important) 
to  number  23,  Beliefs  (least  important).  Four  ties  were 
noted  to  exist — Integrity  and  Adaptability  for  the  number 
2 position;  Self-esteem  and  Good  Listener  for  the  number 

10  position;  Persuasive  and  Task  Orientation  for  the  number 

11  position;  and  Deliberate  and  High  Expectations  for  the 
number  12  position. 

In  summary,  after  analyzing  the  final  results  pre- 
sented in  Table  8,  the  rank  ordering  of  the  background 
variables  in  Table  9 and  the  percent  change  of  responses 
from  Iteration  one  to  Iteration  two  (Table  3)  it  was  con- 
cluded that  convergence  of  opinions  was  reached  and  no 


TABLE  8 


SUMMARIZED  FINAL  RESULTS  OF  ITERATION  2 


Question 

Number 

Mean  Response 
for  each 
Question 

A*  From 
Interim 
Results 
(Table  6) 

Interquartile 
Range  (50%) 
of  Responses 
High  Low 

Interquartile 
Range  from  Interim 
Iteration  1 where 
Range  was  Differ- 
ent (Table  6) 

High  Low 

1 

3.63 

.20 

4 

3 

2 

, 4.63 

.14 

5 

4 

3 

4.04 

.15 

5 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4.37 

.26 

5 

4 

5 

4.30 

.27 

5 

4 

5 

3 

6 

2.56 

-.35 

3 

2 

4 

2 

7 

3.93 

.04 

4 

4 

5 

3 

8 

4.11 

.08 

5 

4 

9 

3.67 

-.42 

4 

3 

5 

3 

10 

3.70 

-.07 

4 

4 

4 

3 

11 

3.96 

.13 

5 

3 

12 

2.04 

.10 

3 

1 

13 

3.12 

.12 

4 

3 

14 

4.00 

.11 

4 

4 

5 

3 

15 

3.67 

.24 

4 

3 

16 

3.56 

-.11 

4 

3 

17 

4.26 

.35 

5 

4 

5 

4 

18 

3.93 

.24 

4 

3 

5 

3 

19 

1.93 

-.07 

3 

1 

3 

0 

20 

3.41 

.08 

4 

3 

21 

.89 

-.22 

1 

0 

2 

0 

22 

3.52 

.20 

4 

3 

23 

4.07 

.21 

4 

4 

5 

3 

24 

4.37 

.23 

5 

4 

25 

2.11 

-.09 

3 

1 

26 

3.70 

NA 

4 

3 

NA 

27 

3.48 

NA 

4 

3 

NA 

*A  = iteration  2 mean  - iteration  1 mean 
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TABLE  9 


RANK  ORDER  FROM  FINAL  RESULTS  OF  ITERATION  2 


Iteration  2 
Background  Variable 

Self-confidence 

Integrity 

Adaptability 

Rational 

Realistic 

Verbal  Skill 

Experience 

Self-control 

Authority 

Planning  Ability 

Self-esteem 

Good  Listener 

Persuasive 

Task  Orientation 

Deliberate 

High  Expectations 

Patience 

Skepticism 

Tactfulness 

Reputation 

Sense  of  Timing 

Expertise 

Empathy 

Academic  Discipline 

Education 

Status 

Beliefs 


Iteration  1 


Mean 

Mean 

Rank 

4.63 

.49 

1 

4.37 

4.11 

3 

4.37 

4.14 

2 

4.30 

4.06 

5 

4.26 

3.91 

7 

4.11 

4.03 

6 

4.07 

3.86 

9 

4.04 

3.89 

8 (tie) 

4.00 

3.89 

8 (tie) 

3.96 

3.83 

10 

3.93 

3.69 

12 

3.93 

3.89 

8 (tie) 

3.70 

3.77 

11 

3.70 

NA 

NA 

3.67 

4.09 

4 

3.67 

3.43 

15  (tie) 

3.63 

3.43 

15  (tie) 

3.56 

3.67 

13 

3.52 

3.32 

16 

3.48 

NA 

NA 

3.41 

3.49 

14 

3.12 

3.00 

17 

2.56 

2.91 

18 

2.11 

2.20 

19 

2.04 

1.94 

21 

1.93 

2.00 

20 

.89 

1.11 

22 

ll.  ..  _ ***am*± ' 
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further  iterations  were  necessary.  A combined  summariza- 
tion of  the  comments  section  on  both  Iterations  one  and 
two  is  provided  in  Appendix  D.  The  comment  section 
following  each  question  on  the  second  questionnaire  was 
provided  to  the  respondent  if  his  response  did  not  fall 
within  the  interquartile  range  for  each  question  of  the 
first  questionnaire.  It  was  found  that  28  out  of  675 
answers  or  4 percent  of  all  responses  fell  outside  the 
bracketed  interquartile  range. 


Additional  Analysis 

Even  though  the  objectives  of  this  research  had 
been  completed,  an  additional  area  was  partially  explored 
with  the  given,  limited  data.  The  main  concern  was  to 
establish  if  the  individual  organizations  were  responding 
as  individual  entities  or  as  a group. 

This  concern  led  to  establishing  a null  hypothesis 

of : 


Hq : p = 0,  each  organization  tested  responded  as 
an  independent  entity 

and  an  alternative  hypothesis  of : 

H. : p ^ 0,  the  two  organizations  tested  responded 
as  a total  entity. 

The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  (Appendix  E)  was 
chosen  as  the  statistical  technique  to  test  the  hypothesis. 
Since  the  sample  chosen  was  according  to  expertise  the 
ten  organizations  did  not  produce  the  same  number  of 
respondents;  in  fact,  only  three  of  the  ten  organizations 
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produced  more  than  three  respondents.  These  three  organi- 
zations which  had  more  than  three  respondents  were  selected 
to  be  tested  using  the  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  technique. 

The  first  comparison  involved  organization  1 with 
ten  respondents  and  organization  3 with  six  respondents. 
Table  10  presents  the  data  and  computations  of  the  Spear- 
man Rank  Correlation  coefficient  (r  ) . Since  r (=.82234) 

S b 

exceeds  the  critical  value  (rcriticai  = ± -5757),  Hg  is 
0 

rejected;  that  is,  organizations  1 and  2 did  not  respond 
as  independent  entities. 

The  second  comparison  was  between  organization 
1 with  ten  respondents  and  organization  2 with  four 
respondents.  Table  11  presents  the  data  and  calculations 
for  this  comparison.  As  rg  (=.87882)  exceeds  the  critical 
value  (rcrifcical  - + .5757),  HQ  is  rejected. 

The  third  comparison  involved  organization  2 with 
its  four  respondents  and  organization  3 with  its  six 
respondents  (Table  12) . Although  this  comparison  had  the 
smallest  difference  between  rg  (=.76129)  and  rcritical 
(=  + .5757),  rs  still  exceeded  r,ritical 
of  Hg  being  rejected. 


with  the  results 


TABLE  10 


ORGANIZATION  1 VERSUS  ORGANIZATION  3 


i 

X. 

1 

R(X.) 

l 

y. 

i 

ROT) 

d. 

l 

d? 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3.5 

4.6 
4.2 
4.4 

4.4 

2.5 

19.5 

1.5 
7.0 

3.5 
3.5 

23.0 

3.8 

4.6 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

3.3 

3 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

13.0 

1.0 

4.5 

4.5 

4.5 

6.5 
.5 

2.5 
-1.0 
-1.0 

42.25 

.25 

6.25 

1.00 

1.00 

6 

21.0 

2.0 

4.00 

7 

3-9, 

15.0 

4.33 

4.5 

10.5 

110.25 

8 

4.1 

9.0 

4.00 

10.0 

-1.0 

1.00 

9 

4.0 

11.5 

3.83 

13.0 

-1.5 

2.25 

10 

4.0 

11.5 

3.50 

18.0 

-6.5 

42.25 

11 

4.2 

7.0 

4.00 

10.0 

-3.0 

9.00 

12 

2.1 

24.5 

2.17 

25.0 

- .5 

.25 

13 

3.22 

22.0 

3.50 

18.0 

4.0 

16.00 

14 

3.9 

15.0 

4.33 

4.5 

10.5 

110.25 

15 

3.7 

17.0 

3.67 

15.5 

1.5 

2.25 

16 

4.0 

11.5 

3.33 

21.0 

-9.5 

90.25 

17 

4.3 

5.0 

4.33 

4.5 

.5 

.25 

18 

4.0 

11.5 

3.83 

13.0 

-1.5 

2.25 

19 

2.1 

24.5 

2.17 

2.5 

.5 

.25 

20 

3.6 

18.0 

3.17 

23.0 

-5.0 

25.00 

21 

.6 

27.0 

1.33 

27.0 

0.0 

0.00 

22 

3.4 

21.0 

3.67 

15.5 

5.5 

30.25 

23 

4.2 

7.0 

4.17 

8.0 

-1.0 

1.00 

24 

4.6 

1.5 

4.00 

10.0 

-8.5 

72.25 

25 

1.9 

26.0 

2.17 

25.0 

1.0 

1.00 

26 

3.9 

15.0 

3.50 

18.0 

-3.0 

9.00 

27 

3.5 

19.5 

3.30 

21.0 

-1.5 

2.25 

Zd2 

= 582.00 

where, 

l 

1 

= the 

question  number 

X. 

i 

= the 

average  response  to 

question  i for 

Organization 

1 

R(Xi) 

= the 

rank  assigned  to  a 

response  based  on  Xi 

Y. 

1 

= the 

average  response  to 

question  i for 

Organization 

2 

R(V±) 

= the 

rank  assigned  to  response  based  on 

Y. 

l 

d. 

= R(X. ) - R(Y.) 

i 

i i 

r 

= 1 - 

6(582) 

.82234 

s 

27(729-1) 

* , 

= + . 

5757 

V. 
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TABLE  11 


ORGANIZATION  1 VERSUS  ORGANIZATION  2 


i 

X. 

1 

R(Xi) 

Y. 

l 

R(YJ 

d. 

l 

d2 

1 

1 

3.50 

19.5 

3.50 

17.0 

1.5 

2.25 

2 

4.60 

1.5 

4.75 

1.5 

0.0 

0.00 

3 

4.20 

7.0 

3.75 

12.5 

-5.5 

30.25 

4 

4.40 

3.5 

4.50 

4.5 

-1.0 

1.00 

5 

4.40 

3.5 

4.50 

4.5 

-1.0 

1.00 

6 

2.50 

23.0 

2.75 

23.5 

- .5 

.25 

7 

3.90 

15.0 

4.00 

11.0 

4.0 

16.00 

8 

4.10 

* 

9.0 

4.25 

7.5 

1.5 

2.25 

9 

4.00 

11.5 

3.25 

21.0 

-9.5 

90.25 

10 

4.00 

11.5 

3.50 

17.0 

-5.5 

30.25 

11 

4.20 

7.0 

4.00 

11.0 

-4.0 

16.00 

12 

2.10 

24.  5 

2.25 

25.0 

- .5 

.25 

13 

3.22 

22.0 

3.00 

22.0 

0.0 

0.00 

14 

3.90 

15.0 

3.50 

17.0 

-2.0 

4.00 

15 

3.70 

17.0 

3.50 

17.0 

0.0 

0.00 

16 

4.00 

11.5 

3.50 

17.0 

-5.5 

30.25 

17 

4.30 

5.0 

4.50 

4.5 

.5 

.25 

18 

4.00 

11.5 

4.00 

11.0 

.5 

.25 

19 

2.10 

24.5 

1.75 

27.0 

-2.5 

6.25 

20 

3.60 

18.0 

3.75 

12.5 

5.5 

30.25 

21 

.60 

27.0 

1.50 

26.0 

1.0 

1.00 

22 

3.40 

21.0 

3.50 

17.0 

4.0 

16.00 

23 

4.20 

7.0 

4.25 

7.5 

- .5 

.25 

24 

4.60 

1.5 

4.75 

1.5 

0.0 

0.00 

25 

1.90 

26.0 

2.75 

23.5 

2.5 

6.25 

26 

3.90 

15.0 

4.50 

4.5 

10.5 

110,25 

27 

3.50 

19.5 

3.50 

17.0 

1.5 

2.25 

Id2  = 
1 

> 397.00 

where. 

X.  = 
1 

the 

average  response  to 

question  i for 

Organization 

1 

Y.  = 
l 

the 

average  response  to 

question  i for 

Organization 

2 

r = 

1 - 

6(397) 

.87882 

s 

27(729-1) 

r . ^ = 

+ . 

5757 

cnt. 
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TABLE  12 

ORGANIZATION  2 VERSUS  ORGANIZATION  3 


i 

X. 

1 

R(Xi) 

Y. 

l 

R(Y.) 

d. 

l 

d^ 

1 

i 

3.50 

17.0 

3.83 

13.0 

4.0 

16.00 

2 

4.75 

1.5 

4.67 

1.0 

.5 

.25 

3 

3.75 

12.5 

4.33 

4.5 

8.0 

64.00 

4 

4.50 

4.5 

4.33 

4.5 

0.0 

0.00 

5 

4.50 

4.5 

4.33 

4.5 

0.0 

0.00 

6 

2.75 

23.5 

3.33 

21.0 

1.5 

2.25 

7 

4.00 

11.0 

4.33 

4.5 

6.5 

42.25 

8 

4.25  , 

7.5 

4.00 

10.0 

-2.5 

6.25 

9 

3.25 

21.0 

3.83 

13.0 

8.0 

64.00 

10 

3.50 

17.0 

3.50 

18.0 

-1.0 

1.00 

11 

4.00 

11.0 

4.00 

10.0 

1.0 

1.00 

12 

2.25 

25.0 

2.17 

25.0 

0.0 

0.00 

13 

3.00 

22.0 

3.50 

18.0 

4.0 

16.00 

14 

3.50 

17.0 

4.33 

4.5 

12.5 

156.25 

15 

3.50 

17.0 

3.67 

15.5 

1.5 

2.25 

16 

3.50 

17.0 

3.33 

21.0 

-4.0 

16.00 

17 

4.50 

4.5 

4.33 

4.5 

0.0 

0.00 

18 

4.00 

11.0 

3.83 

13.0 

-2.0 

4.00 

19 

1.75 

27.0 

2.17 

25.0 

2.0 

4.00 

20 

3.75 

12.5 

3.17 

23.0 

-10.5 

110.25 

21 

1.50 

26.0 

1.33 

27.0 

-1.0 

1.00 

22 

3.50 

17.0 

3.67 

15.5 

-1.5 

2.25 

23 

4.25 

7.5 

4.17 

8.0 

- .5 

.25 

24 

4.75 

1.5 

4.00 

10.0 

-8.5 

72.25 

25 

2.75 

23.5 

2.17 

25.0 

-1.5 

2.25 

26 

4.50 

4.5 

3.50 

18.0 

-13.5 

182.25 

27 

3.50 

17.0 

3.30 

21.0 

-4.0 

16.00 

Z d2  = 782.00 

i 


where, 

= the  average  response  to  question  i for  Organization  2 

Y^  = the  average  response  to  question  i for  Organization  3 

r _ , 6(782) 

s 


27(729-1) 


= .76129 


CHAPTER  V 


DISCUSSION,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Introduction 

This  final  chapter  discusses  the  most  provocative 
traits  and  influences  found  in  the  results  of  both  rounds 
of  questionnaire  administration.  Several  conclusions  are 
presented  dealing  with  the  research  question.  Also,  a 
conclusion  is  offered  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  modi- 
fied Delphi  methodology  used  in  this  effort.  Finally,  two 
recommendations  for  further  research  are  forwarded. 

Discussion 

Of  the  twenty-seven  traits/influences  identified  in 
the  literature  and  by  the  invited  sample,  seven  were  taken 
to  be  "most  provocative  issues"  and  worthy  of  further  dis- 
cussion. The  seven  traits/influences  with  the  richest  impli- 
cations in  the  "Comments"  sections  of  the  questionnaires 
were:  Planning  Ability,  Patience,  Self-confidence,  Rational 
(Judgment) , Authority,  Experience,  and  Education.  Each  of 
these  traits/influences  is  discussed  individually. 

Planning  Ability.  The  literature  reported  that  of 
the  three  common  elements  characteristic  of  the  negotiation 
process,  planning  ability  seemed  to  be  most  critical  in 
terms  of  success  (9:149-52).  Further,  the  literature 
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suggested  that  in  the  McDonald  Model  the  skilled  government 
negotiator  could  be  more  successful  in  the  "area  of  objec- 
tive persuasion"  if  he  took  the  time  and  expended  the  effort 
to  analyze  every  facet  of  the  contractor's  manufacturing 
process  prior  to  negotiation  (11:176).  The  literature  also 
inferred  that  the  government  negotiator  could  best  accomplish 
the  primary  objective  of  ASPR  by  gaining  as  much  knowledge 
as  possible  about  the  contractor's  linancial  position  prior 
to  the  negotiation  session  (11:173-174).  It  was  obvious 
from  reviewing  the  literature  that  Planning  Ability  was 
thought  to  be  the  "capstone"  attribute  essential  for  the 
success  of  any  negotiation.  However,  the  results  of  this 
study  ranked  Planning  Ability  number  9,  or  .67  units  less 
than  the  number  one  ranked  trait  Self-confidence.  Typical 
condensed  comments  offered  by  the  respondents  were  the 
following: 

1.  Planning  Ability  is  essential  but  the  govern- 
ment negotiator  never  has  the  time  to  carefully  preplan  his 
courses  of  action  before  actual  negotiation. 

2.  Planning  Ability  is  essential,  but  many  times 
too  much  preplanning  can  be  a waste  because  once  negotia- 
tions commence  the  situation  may  change. 

3.  Preplanning  is  good,  but  one  should  recognize 
that  during  negotiations,  changes  can  occur  that  could 
totally  negate  a preplanned  course  of  action. 


The  above  responses  indicate  a dichotomy  of  opinions  between 
the  experts.  One  segment  insinuates  that  additional  unre- 
lated negotiation  duties  and  responsibilities  prevent  the 
government  negotiator  from  taking  the  time  to  plan  thor- 
oughly prior  to  actual  negotiation.  The  other  segment,  how- 
ever, contends  that  adequate  time  for  preplanning  is  an 
irrelevant  issue,  since  negotiations  seldom  follow  a pre- 
planned course  of  action.  The  researchers  suggest,  however, 
that  in  orcfer  to  adjust  these  plans  as  negotiation  pro- 
gresses it  is  necessary  for  the  government  negotiators  to 
carefully  preplan  their  contingency  courses  of  action  as 
well  as  their  main  course  of  action.  The  researchers  per- 
ceive that  the  Air  Force  needs  to  recognize  that  perhaps 
planning  is  the  capstone  background  variable  needed  for 
negotiators. 

Patience.  The  literature  inferred  that  Patience 
was  one  of  the  most  important  background  variables  of  an 
ideal  contract  negotiator.  Patience  was  cited  as  the  most 
common  and  necessary  element  in  negotiations  (3:447)  and 
Karrass  even  identified  it  as  the  "supertactic"  (10:141). 
However,  Patience  was  ranked  number  13,  one  unit  less  than 
the  number  one  ranked  trait.  Some  typical  condensed  com- 
ments offered  by  the  respondence  were: 

1.  Patience  ceases  to  be  a virtue  when  it  wastes 


time  and  money. 
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2.  Patience  is  very  important  but  more  important 
is  to  be  able  to  sense  when  a show  of  impatience  is  required 
to  get  the  job  done. 

In  essence,  personnel  currently  engaging  in  day-to-day 
negotiations  disagree  with  the  literature  and  view  Patience 
as  a situational  trait — sometimes  important  and  other  times 
superfluous.  For  example,  the  sample  strongly  felt  that 
Patience  is^  very  important  for  a negotiator  when  dealing 
with  his  own  people,  but  not  necessarily  his  opponents. 

The  inference  in  the  respondents'  answers,  taken  in  context 
of  all  questions,  is  that  time  forms  a criterion  that  must 
be  met.  The  result  from  this  time  criterion  is  that 
patience  can  waste  time  and  when  it  does,  impatience  must 
be  shown  to  move  the  negotiations  forward.  The  responses 
also  infer  that  planning  contingencies  were  not  made  and 
that  impatience  results  as  a form  of  frustration  to  con- 
clude the  negotiation.  In  either  case,  the  lack  of  patience 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  variables  of  Rational,  and  Self- 
control  which  were  ranked  3 and  7 respectively.  This 
violation  tends  to  confirm  the  time  criterion  as  being  the 
driving  force  toward  the  use  of  impatience,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  the  driving  force  in  poor  planning. 

Self-confidence.  The  literature  suggested  that 
Self-confidence  is  a desirable  but  not  absolutely  essential 
or  vital  trait  for  a skilled  negotiator  to  possess.  How- 
ever, the  literature  also  implies  that  a person  who  is 
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self-confident,  poised,  and  has  high  expectations  of  him- 
self usually  wins  more  in  negotiations  than  the  less  con- 
fident (9:17).  However,  the  sample  used  in  this  study 
ranked  Self-confidence  as  the  number  one  trait.  Some 
typical  condensed  comments  offered  by  the  respondents  were: 

1.  In  my  observations  this  trait  is  always  present 
in  what  I would  consider  experts. 

2.  Of  prime  importance.  You  cannot  do  a job  well 
if  you  feel'  it  is  beyond  your  capabilities. 

The  panel  of  experts  perceived  that  Self-confidence  is 
vital  for  a government  negotiator  to  believe  in  his  own 
abilities  to  successfully  negotiate  the  contract  or  his 
part  of  the  contract.  They  strongly  felt  that  a self- 
confident  person  would  always  win  more  in  negotiations  than 
a less  confident  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experts  ranked  High  Expecta- 
tions, a closely  related  concept  to  Self-confidence,  in  a 
tie  for  the  number  12  position,  .96  units  less  than  the 
number  one  ranked  trait.  Self-confidence.  They  viewed  High 
Expectations  as  a trait  that  varied  with  the  degree  of 
subjectivity/objectivity  of  the  negotiators'  position.  For 
example,  the  panel  thought  that  High  Expectations  are 
important  only  when  the  negotiator  establishes  realistic, 
fair  and  reasonable  goals.  If  the  negotiator  had  set  high 
expectations  based  on  whimsical  desires  and  not  logic,  then 
the  respondents  felt  that  high  expectations  would  be 
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dysfunctional  in  the  negotiation  process.  For  example,  if 
the  government  negotiator  set  as  his  goal  to  reduce  the 
price  by  20  percent  and  did  not  have  a logical  reason  for 
the  reduction,  the  negotiations  would  most  likely  end  in  a 
stalemate  with  the  government  not  fulfilling  its  needs. 

Thus,  High  Expectations  are  valuable  in  aiding  the  negotia- 
tor only  when  they  are  based  on  logic  and  when  the  negotia- 
tor has  the  self-confidence  to  take  positive  actions  to 
meet  his  high  expectations. 

Rational.  The  literature  used  the  term  "Judgment" 
to  mean  the  same  as  the  trait  Rational  in  this  study.  In 
this  context,  the  literature  asserted  that  judgment  is  the 
key  ingredient  in  the  recipe  for  negotiating  excellence 
(11:149).  The  selected  sample  essentially  agreed  with  the 
literature  that  rational  behavior  was  a key  factor  in 
attaining  negotiating  excellence.  As  such,  the  experts 
ranked  Rational  number  3,  .26  units  less  than  the  number 
one  ranked  trait.  Some  typical  condensed  comments  offered 
by  the  experts  about  Rational  were: 

1.  This  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

2.  One  of  the  top  three. 

3.  Use  of  a reasonable,  logical  approach  is  a must. 
For  your  opponent  to  disagree  with  such  an  approach  makes 
him  appear  unreasonable. 

Rational  is  closely  aligned  with  the  ideas  espoused 
in  Self-confidence — that  is,  if  a negotiator  is  to 
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effectively  use  his  self-confidence  for  the  good  of  the 
government,  his  strategy  and  expectations  must  be  rational; 
otherwise,  dysfunctions  will  occur  in  the  negotiation 
process . 

Authority  and  Status.  The  literature  reported  that 
bargaining  skill  becomes  less  important  as  more  power  is 
acquired  (9:20).  It  further  implied  that  the  negotiator 
needs  to  have  authority/status  if  his  negotiating  position 
is  to  be  strong  (9:20). 

The  sample  of  experts  used  in  this  research  tend 
to  agree  that  Authority  or  the  degree  to  which  the  negotia- 
tor can  on  his  own  change  or  make  decisions  that  pertain 
to  the  contract  is  important.  Authority  was  ranked  number 
8,  .63  units  less  than  the  number  one  ranked  trait.  Some 
typical  condensed  comments  offered  by  the  sample  were: 

1.  There  is  no  consistent  application  of  authority 

in  ASD. 

2.  No  authority  merely  means  we're  a hollow  mouth 
piece  of  the  system. 

3.  This  is  important  because  it  upgrades  the 
authority  of  the  negotiator  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  nego- 
tiating team. 

In  essence,  the  contract  negotiators  within  ASD  believe  that 
Authority  is  important  to  have  when  negotiating  government 
contracts.  However,  they  also  feel  that  they  do  not 
possess  adequate  Auth  rity/Status  commensurate  with  their 
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many  responsibilities.  This  was  evident  when  reviewing 
selected  comments  offered  under  question  19,  Status. 

1.  Negotiators  as  such  have  very  little  real  rank 
or  opinion. 

2.  ASD  negotiators  have  little  respect  with  little 
authority. 

3.  Elevation  of  a negotiator's  status  could  lend 

importance  and  increased  credibility  to  proceedings. 

* 

In  essence,  these  comments  seem  to  infer  that  expert  nego- 
tiators within  ASD  are  hampered  in  negotiation  sessions  by 
not  having  as  much  Authority/Status  as  the  contractors' 
negotiators. 

Experience.  Nierenberg  stated  that  experience  is 
desirable  but  also  a slow  empirical  process  that  can  never 
lead  to  a broad  knowledge  of  any  subject  (15:86). 

The  sample  of  expert  negotiators  used  in  this 
research  rated  experience  as  number  6,  .56  units  less  them 
the  number  one  ranked  trait.  These  experts  felt  that  the 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  gained  through  personal 
participation  in  actual  negotiations  was  important  but  as 
stated  in  the  comments:  "Everyone  has  to  start  without 
experience."  However,  the  relatively  high  ranking  by  the 
experts  implies  that  experience  is  more  important  to  them 
than  the  literature  suggested  it  would  be. 

Education.  The  literature  suggested  that  execu- 
tives were  least  concerned  with  their  negotiators'  formal 
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education  (9:23).  In  general,  the  literature  did  not  report 
that  a college  degree  enabled  the  negotiator  to  more  suc- 
cessfully negotiate  a contract.  The  experts  within  the  ASD 
sample  tended  to  agree  with  the  literature  and  ranked 
Education  number  21,  2.59  units  less  than  the  number  one 
ranked  trait.  Typical  condensed  comments  concernng  Educa- 
tion were  as  follows: 

1.  Knowledge  is  more  important  than  education — 
there  is  a 'difference. 

2.  Although  a college  degree  is  desirable,  a 
logical,  common  sense  approach  to  plan  and  effectively 
utilize  available  expertise  far  outweighs  the  requirement 
for  formal  education. 

3.  Education  provides  some  status  and  some  aca- 
demic disciplines  to  aid  in  developing  and  supporting  nego- 
tiation positions.  However,  it  is  not  a requisite  to  being 
a successful  negotiator. 

In  summary,  seven  of  the  most  provocative  traits/ 
influences  were  individually  discussed.  It  is  evident  that 
the  literature  and  the  sample  participating  in  this  study 
essentially  agree  in  substance  but  not  in  degree  in  six 
of  the  seven  traits/influences  discussed.  Patience  was  the 
only  trait  in  which  the  literature  and  the  sample  responses 
diversed  widely.  What  is  not  evident  is  why  the  Air  Force 
does  not  recognize  the  importance  of  background  variables 
other  than  education  and  experience  when  selecting  contract 
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negotiators.  Bearing  in  mind  the  ideas  presented  in  the 
discussion,  certain  conclusions  about  the  research  effort 
can  now  be  drawn. 


Conclusions 

The  culmination  of  this  entire  effort  centers  on  the 
research  question:  What  are  the  most  important  background 
variables  of  an  Air  Force  contract  negotiator?  Four  con- 
clusions are  presented  here. 

The  first  conclusion  drawn  from  this  study  specifi- 
cally addresses  and  answers  the  research  question.  Based 
on  the  literature  review  and  the  tabulated  results  acquired 
using  the  Delphi  methodology,  twenty-seven  background  vari- 
ables were  identified  and  rank-ordered  in  terms  of  impor- 
tance to  the  selected  contract  negotiators  within  ASD. 

The  rank  order  resulted  in  a continuum  of  arithmetic  means 
ranging  from  .89  to  4.63.  Using  a criterion  of  4.00  and 
above  as  being  most  important,  the  findings  of  this 
empirical  research  suggested  the  following  nine  background 
variables  to  be  most  important  to  the  invited  sample: 

1.  Self-confidence 

2.  Integrity  , . . 

Adaptability  f 

3.  Rational 

4.  Realistic 

5.  Verbal  Skill 

6.  Experience 

7.  Self-control 

8.  Authority 

Second,  the  Air  Force  takes  a narrow  view  of  the 
selection  criteria  used  to  identify  contract  negotiators. 
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Education  and  experience  are  currently  cited  as  the  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  prerequisites  to  become  an  Air  Force 
negotiator.  Contrasting  the  Air  Force  view  of  negotiator 
selection  with  the  information  collected  in  the  literature 
and  this  empirical  study,  several  discrepancies  become 
apparent.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  only  addresses  one 
dimension  of  the  Ideal  Negotiator  Model  presented  in  Chapter 
I — Influences.  A contention  of  the  researchers  is  that  the 
Air  Force  s'hould  be  taking  a systems  view  of  the  Ideal 
Negotiator  Model.  The  systems  view  should  recognize  all 
three  dimensions  presented  in  the  Ideal  Negotiator  Model  to 
include  traits,  influences,  and  planning  ability.  Although 
the  Ideal  Negotiator  Model  describes  a theoretical  systems 
concept  of  many  background  variables,  the  majority  of  traits/ 
influences  presented  in  the  model  can  be  measured  quanti- 
tatively by  the  administration  of  psychological/aptitude 
tests.  These  tests  should  be  administered  to  potential  con- 
tract negotiators  to  determine  if  any  serious  discrepancy, 
i.e.,  lack  of  self-confidence,  integrity  or  rationality, 
is  disclosed.  If  any  psychological  discrepancies  are  identi- 
fied by  the  testing  procedure,  the  individual  could  then  be 
eliminated  as  an  Air  Force  contract  negotiator  candidate. 
Thus,  the  data  suggests  that  the  Air  Force  should  move  away 
from  using  the  traditional  concepts  of  education  and 
experience  when  selecting  negotiators.  Instead,  an  overall 
systems  viewpoint  of  the  background  variables  in  the  Ideal 
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Negotiator  Model  is  thought  to  be  more  effective  and  should 
be  used  in  selecting  Air  Force  contract  negotiators. 

The  third  conclusion  indicated  from  the  results 
is  that  the  Air  Force  should  selectively  reduce  many  of  the 
subsidiary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  contract 
negotiators.  From  a current  organizational  standpoint,  the 
Air  Force's  negotiating  team  consists  of  people  with  numer- 
ous job  responsibilities;  as  such,  negotiation  only  seems 
* 

to  be  a corollary  to  their  other  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Based  on  the  responses  found  in  the  Comments  Section  of  the 
trait  Planning  Ability,  active  ASD  negotiators  express  that 
" . . .we  never  have  time  to  thoroughly  plan  because  of  our 
numerous  job  responsibilities."  Therefore,  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Air  Force  should  examine  the  possibility  of 
elevating  negotiators  to  a professional  status  composed  of 
people  whose  sole  responsibilities  involve  negotiating 
major  government  contracts.  Such  an  elevation  of  status 
might  occur  if  the  Air  Force  Specialty  Codes  (AFSCs)  within 
the  procurement  career  field  were  differentiated  further 
to  create  a distinct  negotiator  specialty.  Accordingly, 
government  negotiators  ostensibly  would  then  have  time  to 
conduct  extensive  planning,  develop  more  expertise,  and 
become  "skilled  negotiators. " 

The  final  conclusion  centers  on  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Delphi  methodology  as  modified  in  this  study.  The 
Delphi  procedure  was  selected  as  the  data  collection  method 
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because  it  appeared  to  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
securing  candid  responses  and  obtaining  an  accurate  con- 
sensus opinion.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  research  it 
seemed. clear  that  the  use  of  Delphi  was  appropriate  for  this 
exploratory  type  of  research  effort.  It  was  felt  that  the 
Delphi  was  successfully  employed  to  give  an  accurate  con- 
sensus opinion  of  relative  importance  of  negotiator  back- 
ground variables.  The  accuracy  of  consensus  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  the  insignificant  changes  of  responses  to  each 
question  from  iteration  one  to  iteration  two.  Such  a con- 
firmation would  not  have  existed  if  a single  questionnaire 
had  been  used.  Also,  the  candid,  normative  responses  as 
seen  by  the  comments  were  attributable  to  the  use  of  the 
Delphi  procedure.  Further,  it  was'  correct  to  begin  the 
Delphi  with  a structured  questionnaire  rather  than  with 
topical  areas  for  discussion;  i.e. , the  "blank  sheet  of 
paper"  characteristic  of  the  classical  Delphi.  This  was 
evidenced  by  the  small  number  of  valid  additional  traits/ 
influences  received  from  the  open-ended  questions  in  itera- 
tion one.  Thus,  the  structured  questionnaire  provided  the 
major  stepping  stone  for  iteration  two  and  allowed  for  the 
convergence  of  opinions  to  be  obtained  and  checked  in  two 
iterations. 


Recommendations 

The  recommendations  supported  by  this  research 
effort  center  on  two  issues: 
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1.  Similar  research  be  conducted  at  other  research 

sites. 

2.  Future  research  establish  a more  balanced  sample 
size  between  military  and  civilian  Air  Force  contract  nego- 
tiators . 

First,  in  addressing  such  a broad  subject  as  traits 
and  influences  important  to  the  Air  Force  contract  negotia- 
tor, the  authors  have  been  able  to  provide  only  limited 
coverage  of*  the  subject  area  due  to  time  constraints  and 
limited  data  collection.  As  was  previously  pointed  out, 
the  generalization  of  the  results  to  a population  larger 
than  the  invited  sample  should  be  done  with  caution.  How- 
ever, if  Rule's  contention  that:  "The  art  of  conducting 
negotiations  is  one  of  the  most  important  human  functions 
in  the  world  today  . . . and  one  of  the  least  understood 
[ 18 : A-l] " has  any  validity,  then  the  concept  of  negotiation 
should  focus  on  the  interaction  of  those  people  who  conduct 
the  negotiation.  The  authors  suggest  that  the  human  vari- 
ables of  the  negotiation  process  should  be  considered  the 
most  critical  element.  In  order  to  obtain  a better  grasp 
of  these  human  variables,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
broader  data  base.  Therefore,  additional  research  should 
be  conducted  within  the  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organiza- 
tion ( SAMSO ) and  the  Electronic  Systems  Division  (ESD) 
to  acquire  a broader  data  base  and  to  determine  if  the 
results  of  this  research  can  be  replicated.  If  the  results 
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are  similar,  a credible  reason  might  then  be  established  to 
show  cause  for  changing  the  present  Air  Force  selection 
criteria  of  its  contract  negotiators.  To  insure  compara- 
bility between  the  research  results,  follow-on  research 
should  use  the  same  twenty- seven  traits/influences 
developed  in  this  research  as  its  point  of  departure.  The 
methodology  also  permits  the  researchers  to  obtain  comments 
on  the  respondents'  initial  answers  plus  the  respondents' 
comments  on  the  feedback.  These  types  of  comments  are 
extremely  beneficial  in  trying  to  analyze  why  a certain 
background  variable  was  given  a certain  score. 

Second,  the  number  of  civilians  in  the  invited 
sample  outnumbered  the  military  by  37  to  5.  This  imbalance 
did  not  provide  a credible  position  to  compare  the  responses 
between  military  and  civilian  negotiators.  However,  a tenta- 
tive comparison  was  made  by  the  researchers.  The  result 
was  the  development  of  a definite  trend  of  how  the  military 
as  compared  to  civilian  negotiators  responded  to  certain 
questions.  This  very  limited  comparison  showed  the  mili- 
tary to  be  more  idealistic  and  the  civilians  more  realistic. 
Since  the  number  of  military  respondents  was  so  small  this 
finding  could  not  be  formally  presented;  however,  the  tenta- 
tive findings  did  point  to  a need  for  a more  balanced  sample 
of  civilian  and  military  negotiators  so  that  comparison 
could  be  made.  Due  to  the  results  of  the  tentative  com- 
parison, it  is  recommended  that  the  sample  be  structured  so 
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that  comparisons  could  be  made  between  the  military  and 
civilian  answers.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
does  not  imply  equal  sample  sizes.  This  caveat  is  due  to 
the  larger  number  of  civilians  in  the  negotiation  field 
than  military.  If  equitable  sizes  were  selected  the  con- 
cept of  using  only  experts  to  answer  the  questionnaire  would 
most  likely  result  in  too  small  a sample  size  or  the  use  of 
less  than  expert  military  negotiators  to  answer  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 
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APPENDIX  A 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

AIN  FORCE  BU8INECO  RESEARCH  MANAGEMENT  CENTER  (HQ  UflAF) 
WRIGHT- PATTER  SON  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  OHIO  4S43S 


19  April  1976 


SUBJECT:  Research  Survey  Cooperation 


1.  This  office  is  operating  under  a charter  to  make  improve- 
ments to  the  acquisition  process  as  outlined  in  AFR  20-5.  In 
fulfilling  this  charter,  we  are  sponsoring  a research  project 
by  Captains  Theodore  J.  Novak,  Jr.  and  Russell  V.  Whitley,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology,  School  of  Systems  and  Logistics, 
who  are  attempting  to  identify  the  background  variables  of 
selected  Air  Force  contract  negotiators.  You  have  been  selected 
to  respond  to  th^s  survey  by  your  management  due  to  your  recog- 
nized competance  in  your  field.  This  research  survey  has  been 
cleared  for  use  within  the  Air  Force  and  carries  the  survey 
control  number  76-120. 

2.  Your  response  is  requested  by  3 May  1976.  If  you  find 
that  you  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  respond,  it  is  profes- 
sional courtesy  to  return  the  blank  form  to  the  researcher. 

This  allows  the  researcher  to  know  precisely  his  "percentage 
of  sample  responding"  and  allows  him  to  start  his  analysis. 
Specifically,  this  survey  instrument  is  to  be  filled  out  with 
respect  to  your  negotiation  experience  and  then  mailed  directly 
to  Captains  Novak  and  Whitley  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

3.  The  survey  should  take  about  thirty  minutes  of  your  time. 

I realize  your  time  is  limited  and  valuable.  However,  your 
contribution  to  research  will  assist  us  in  gaining  important 
knowledge  and  pave  the  way  for  future  improvements.  Your  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  statement  regarding  the  applicability 

of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  included  within  this  package.  Any 
questions  you  may  have  regarding  this  survey  may  be  directed 
to  Mr.  Jim  Shaffer,  Technical  Assistant,  Deputy  for  Procurement 
and  Production,  Hq  ASD,  extension  53323,  or  the  undersigned  at 
the  Air  Force  Business  Research  Management  Center,  extension 
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PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 


In  accordance  with  paragraph  30,  AFR  12-35,  the  following  information 
is  provided  as  prescribed  by  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974: 

a.  This  survey  information  is  authorized  for  solicitation  under 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  8012;  Executive  Order  9397;  DOD 
Instruction  1100.13;  and  AFR  178-9. 

b.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  identify  variables  of  selected 
Air  Force  contract  negotiators. 

c.  Response  ta  this  survey  will  be  analyzed  to  establish  effective 
policy  guidance  for  the  selection  of  contract  negotiators. 

d.  Furnishing  the  information  is  entirely  voluntary. 

e.  No  adverse  action  may  be  taken  against  any  person  who  elects 
not  to  complete  this  survey. 
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Instructions 

The  following  questions  are  similar  to  a managerial 
job  evaluation.  A list  of  potentially  important  traits  and 
influences  for  negotiators  is  included.  However,  the  best 
sources  of  information  are  the  people  currently  serving  as 
Air  Force  contract  negotiators. 

This  questionnaire  is  the  first  of  three  rounds 
you  will  be*  asked  to  complete,  and  should  take  approximately 
30  minutes  to  complete.  The  second  and  third  rounds  will 
provide  additional  anonymous  consensus  information  to  you 
based  on  the  previous  round.  Since  anonymity  is  also  neces- 
sary on  your  part,  we  request  you  refrain  from  discussing 
your  participation  with  other  ASD  contract  negotiators. 

Each  subsequent  round  should  take  no  more  than  30  minutes 
time  to  complete. 

Please  mark  an  X in  the  appropriate  box  following 
each  question  which  best  reflects  your  opinion  of  the 
importance  of  the  attribute  to  a successful  ASD  negotiator. 

A blank  space  is  provided  after  each  question  in  which  you 
may,  at  your  option,  explain  your  reason  (s)  for  evaluating 
the  attribute  as  you  did. 

Following  question  25  is  a blank  space  in  which  you 
can  describe  additional  traits  or  influences  which  have 
been  omitted  in  the  questionnaire  and  which  you  feel  are 
important . 


TRAITS  AND  INFLUENCES 
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1.  PATIENCE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  calmly  tolerate  delay 
tactics  used  by  his  opponent  and  to  tolerate  his  own  peoples' 
shortcomings  in  the  negotiation  process. 


[7  1 |~2~  3 4 5 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS:' 


2.  SELF-CONFIDENCE — The  belief  of  the  negotiator  in  his  own  abilities 
as  to  being  able  to  successfully  negotiate  the  contract  or  his 
part  of  the  contract. 


□ 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 

COMMENTS : 


3.  SELF-CONTROL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  control  his  emotions 
during  the  negotiation  process. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 
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4.  INTEGRITY — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  presents  all  facts 
honestly  and  completely  and  does  not  present  half-truths  or  false 
information  to  better  his  position. 


0 "TJ  2 7]  4 5 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


5.  RATIONAL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  reason  or  think  through 
his  views  versus  his  opponents'  views  and  to  arrive  at  a logical 
and  best  conclusion. 

0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 

COMMENTS : 


6.  EMPATHY — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  emotionally  identify 

with  his  opponents'  position  in  the  negotiation  and  to  give  him  a 
fair  contract. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 


GOOD  LISTENER — The  attentiveness  of  the  negotiator  to  hear  out  his 
opponent  and  to  completely  understand  what  his  opponent  is  saying. 


0 

□ E 

0 

0 

0 

Low 

Importance/ 
So  Influence 

Desirable 

Important 

Vital 

COMMENTS : 

* 

VERBAL  SKILL- 
his  thoughts 
opponent . 

■-The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  communicate 
to  his  opponent  in  a manner  that  is  receptive 

exactly 
to  the 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

Low 

Desirable 

Important 

Vital 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 

COMMENTS : 


DELIBERATE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  not  to  be  pressured  into 
closing  a contract  swiftly  without  looking  into  all  facets  of  the 
contract. 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 

COMMENTS : 
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10.  PERSUASIVE— -The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  cause  or  convince 
his  opponent  to  believe  something. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 

Desirable 

Important 

Vital 

COMMENTS : 

» 

11.  PLANNING  ABILITY  The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  carefully 
preplans  his  course  of  action  before  the  actual  negotiation. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 

Desirable 

Important 

Vital 

COMMENTS : 

12.  EDUCATION  The  degree  to  which  college  education  (i.e..  Baccalaure- 
ate degree.  Master's  degree,  etc.)  enables  the  negotiator  to  more 
successfully  negotiate  a contract. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 
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13.  EXPERTISE — How  well  the  negotiator  knows  the  product  or  service 
that  he  is  negotiating  to  purchase. 


1 2 3 |T  5 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Import ant 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


14.  AUTHORITY — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  can  on  his  own  change 
or  make  decisions  that  pertain  to  the  contract. 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 

COMMENTS : 


15.  HIGH  EXPECTATIONS — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  is  confident 
that  he  can  achieve  his  present  negotiation  goals. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 
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16.  SKEPTICISM — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  question  information 
presented  to  him  to  insure  that  he  is  getting  the  truth. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


17.  REALISTIC — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  face  facts  and  to  use 
these  facts  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a position. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


18.  SELF-ESTEEM — The  degree  to  which  a negotiator  respects  himself  to 
be  equal  or  better  than  his  opponent. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


1 
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19.  STATUS — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  influence  the  negotiation 
process  by  virtue  of  his  rank  or  hierarchial  position  in  the 
organization. 


a a a a a a 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 

COMMENTS : 


20.  SENSE  OF  TIMING — The  ability  to  know  when  to  invoke  certain 
strategies  to  gain  advantage  of  his  opponent. 


0 1 2 3 4 jTJ 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


21.  BELIEFS — The  experiences  of  a person's  past  (i.e.,  religious 
convictions,  marital  status,  etc.)  that  might  influence  a 
negotiator 1 s performance . 


0 1 2 |~T  4 5 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


TACTFULNESS — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  say  something  to 
his  opponent  or  his  coworkers  without  offending  them. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


COMMENTS : 


EXPERIENCE — The  amount  of  practical  knowledge  gained  through 
personal  participation  in  actual  negotiations. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


ADAPTABILITY — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  react  (i.e.,  to 
think  on  his  feet)  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  on-going 
negotiation  process. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


. k %**±M*^ 
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25.  ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE — The  extent  to  which  the  type  of  college 

education  (i.e.,  Business  Administration,  History,  Philosophy, 
Engineering,  etc.)  enables  the  negotiator  to  more  successfully 
negotiate  a contract. 


0 1234 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


26.  The  list  of  traits  and  attributes  presented  in  statements  1 

through  25  is  by  no  means  complete,  or  exhaustive.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  characteristics  we  have  overlooked.  Can  you  suggest 
any  additional  traits  or  influences  that  you  believe  were 
important  for  your  success  in  negotiating  contracts? 


(1) 


DESCRIPTION 


(2) 


DESCRIPTION 


(3) 


DESCRIPTION 


(4)  

DESCRIPTION 


(5) 


DESCRIPTION 


. « *->■ 

J 
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APPENDIX  B 


LIKERT  SCALING  FOR  INTERNAL  CONSISTENCY  (12) 

The  Likert  scaling  technique  is  used  to  measure  if 
the  individual  questions  elicit  differing  responses.  To 
accomplish  this  technique  the  different  responses  for  each 
respondent  are  totaled.  The  totaled  scores  are  then  rank 
ordered  from  the  highest  to  lowest  totals.  A group  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  respondents  is  then  taken  from 
the  highest  respondents  and  also  from  the  lowest  respon- 
dents. The  individual  questions  from  both  the  high  group 
and  the  low  group  are  tabulated.  The  low  totals  are  then 
subtracted  from  their  respective  high  totals.  These  dif- 
ferences are  divided  by  the  sample  number.  The  results 
are  rank  ordered  with  the  low  number  rank  ordering  indi- 
cating a highly  differentiating  question  with  the  reverse 
being  true  of  high  number  rank  ordering  questions. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  indicates  the 
result  of  this  technique  as  applied  to  the  responses  of 
the  first  iteration  questionnaire.  The  most  differenti- 
ating questions  are  numbers  11  (Planning  Ability) , 15 
(High  Expectations) , and  25  (Academic  Discipline) . The 
least  differentiating  questions  are  numbers  19  (Status) 
and  21  (Beliefs) . 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
AIM  force  business  research  management  center  <hq  usaf> 

WRIGHT* PATTERSON  AIR  FORCE  BASE.  OHIO  48433 


11  May  1976 


SUBJECT:  Research  Survey  Cooperation 


1.  The  attached  questionnaire  is  the  second  round  of  the 
research  survey  mailed  to  you  last  month  dealing  with  the 
background  variables  of  Air  Force  contract  negotiators.  The 
number  and  quality  of  responses  to  the  first  round  is  greatly 
appreciated.  The  overall  responses  to  each  question  are  sum- 
marized for  you  within  the  context  of  the  questionnaire.  Your 
continued  participation  in  this  research  project  is  solicited 
in  order  to  attain  a concensus  view  of  the  background  variables. 
As  noted  in  the  previous  questionnaire  cover  letter  dated 
19  April  1976,  the  survey  has  been  cleared  for  use  within  the 
Air  Force  and  carries  survey  control  number  76-120. 


2.  Your  response  is  requested  by  21  May  1976.  If  you  find 
that  you  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  respond,  it  is  profes- 
sional courtesy  to  return  the  blank  form  to  the  researcher. 

This  allows  the  researcher  to  know  precisely  his  "percentage 
of  sample  responding"  and  allows  him  to  start  his  analysis. 
Specifically,  this  survey  instrument  is  to  be  filled  out  with 
respect  to  your  negotiation  experience  and  then  mailed  directly 
to  Captains  Novak  and  Whitley  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 


3.  The  survey  should  take  about  thirty  minutes  of  your  time. 

I realize  your  time  is  limited  and  valuable.  However,  your 
contribution  to  research  will  assist  us  in  gaining  important 
knowledge  and  pave  the  way  for  future  improvements.  Your  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  statement  regarding  the  applicability 
of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  included  within  this  package.  Any 
questions  you  may  have  regarding  this  survey  may  be  directed 
to  Mr.  Jim  Shaffer,  Technical  Assistant,  Deputy  for  Procurement 
and  Production,  Hq  ASD,  extension  53323,  or  the  undersigned  at 
the  Air  Force  Business  Research  Management  Center,  extension 


72851 


LTHOMAS  . JjllCHAl 
Major,  USAF 
Deputy  Director 


1 Atch 
Survey 
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PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 


In  accordance  with  paragraph  30,  AFR  12-35,  the  following  information 
is  provided  as  prescribed  by  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974: 

a.  This  survey  information  is  authorized  for  solicitation  under 
Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  8012;  Executive  Order  9397;  DOD 
Instruction  1100.13;  and  AFR  178-9. 

b.  The ^purpose  of  this  study  is  to  identify  variables  of  selected 
Air  Force  contract  negotiators. 

c.  Response  to  this  survey  will  be  analyzed  to  establish  effective 
policy  guidance  for  the  selection  of  contract  negotiators. 

d.  Furnishing  the  information  is  entirely  voluntary. 

e.  No  adverse  action  may  be  taken  against  any  person  who  elects 
not  to  complete  this  survey. 
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Instructions 


The  following  questionnaire  is  the  second  of  three  rounds  you 
will  be  asked  to  participate  in  and  should  take  you  approximately  30 
minutes  to  complete.  Round  One  has  been  tabulated  and  two  additional 
traits  and  influences  are  included  to  be  evaluated.  Again,  additional 
anonymous  concensus  information  will  be  provided  to  you  as  a result  of 
Round  Two.  Since  anonymity  is  also  necessary  on  your  part,  we  request 
you  refrain  from  discussing  your  participation  with  other  ASD  contract 
negotiators. 

Please  mark  an  X in  the  appropriate  box  following  each  question 
which  best  reflects  your  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  attribute  to 
a successful 'ASD  negotiator.  NOTICE  that  the  boxes  will  now  include  two 
extra  items;  i.e.,  a bracket  and  a number  inside  the  bracket.  For 
example: 


0 

1 

2 

3 

' 

4 

0 

J 

<-■*3.44 

Number  — ^ Bracket 


The  bracket  represents  the  fact  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
respondents  answered  the  question  within  the  range  of  the  bracket 
(block  3 or  4 in  this  example).  The  number  within  the  bracket  (3.44 
in  this  example)  represents  the  mean  response  of  all  participants  on 
that  particular  question.  Also,  first  questionnaire  comments  are  pro- 
vided to  you  in  context  as  "food  for  thought"  items  that  may  or 
may  not  help  you  in  responding  to  the  question.  If  your  answer  does 
not  fall  within  the  bracketed  area,  a comment  section  is  provided  after 
each  question  in  which  you  may,  at  your  option,  explain  your  reason (s) 
for  evaluating  the  attribute  as  you  did. 


' ■*.  :*m 


SCN  No:  76-120 
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TRAITS  AND  INFLUENCES 


1.  PATIENCE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  calmly  tolerate  delay 
tactics  used  by  his  opponent  and  to  tolerate  his  own  peoples' 
shortcomings  in  the  negotiation  process. 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  influence 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"however  patience  ceases  to  be  a virtue  when  it  wastes  time  and 
money. " 

"You  have  asked  2 separate  questions.  You  haven't  defined  short- 
comings, this  can  make  a big  difference  in  the  answer." 

"Very  important." 

"I  believe  it  is  very  important  to  tolerate  your  own  people's 
shortcomings  but  not  necessarily  your  opponents.  Therefore,  I 
have  marked  the  average . " 

"Tolerance  does  not  imply  complacency  with  such  activity.  Skill  in 
group  management  is  attendant  to  this  type  of  patience." 

"Must  exhibit  patience  in  dealing  with  reasonable  delays.  Patience 
and  tact  must  be  balanced  in  dealing  with  your  own  team." 

"Patience  is  very  important  but  more  important  is  to  be  able  to  sense 
when  a show  of  impatience  is  required  to  get  the  job  done." 

"This  is  important  but  not  vital  because  many  times  it  is  not  a fac- 
tor, but  in  the  instances  cited  above  it  would  be  a virtue." 
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2.  SELF-CONFIDENCE — The  belief  of  the  negotiator  in  his  own  abilities 
as  to  being  able  to  successfully  negotiate  the  contract  or  his 
part  of  the  contract. 


0 

Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 


□ 000 


Important 


4.5 


Vital 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"In  my  observations  this  trait  is  always  present  in  what  I would 
consider  experts." 

"Of  prime  importance.  You  cannot  do  a job  well  if  you  feel  it  is 
beyond  your  capabilities." 

"NOt  absolutely  essential.  I have  seen  instances  when  over- 
confidence  caused  a negotiator  to  be  sufficiently  well  prepared." 


3.  SELF-CONTROL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  control  his  emotions 
during  the  negotiation  process. 


1 2 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


0 0 0 

] 3.94 j 

Important  Vital 


COMMENTS : 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"Not  necessarily  a counterproductive  trait." 

"Emotions  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  certain  negotiation  techniques, 
but  to  lose  control  of  your  emotions  is  to  lose  control  of  your 
negotiations . " 

"I  consider  this  vital.  To  become  emotional  can  'blow'  the  whole 
negotiation.  A little  emotion  in  the  right  place  is  effective,  but 
self-control  is  essential." 
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4.  INTEGRITY — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  presents  all  facts 
honestly  and  completely  and  does  not  present  half-truths  or  false 
information  to  better  his  position. 


0 0 0 0 0 

J 3.84 I 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"I  have  noticed  many  of  our  people  work  for  negotiating  position — 
silly." 

"This  is  by  far  the  most  important  trait!" 

"the  question  is  answered  in  terms  of  integrity — the  def  presented 
is  not  considered  integrity." 

"one  of  the  top  three." 

"Definitely  no  false  information,  half-truths  O.K.  sometimes  as 
the  occasion  dictates." 

"Perhaps  certain  info  is  to  be  with-held  or  skillfully  presented. 
Presently  misleading  info  cannot  be  tolerated.  You  must  earn  the 
respect  of  your  advisary." 

"Absolutely  essential.  Very  little  can  be  accomplished  by  a nego- 
tiator who  has  lost  integrity  in  the  view  of  those  with  whom  he  or 
she  must  negotiate." 

"However,  must  be  able  to  be  a poker  player  so  to  speak,  don't 
oabble  the  truth." 

"Half-truths/false  info  will  normally  only  be  useable  if  the  nego- 
tiators on  the  other  side  lack  the  requisite  skills  of  their  pro- 
fession, even  then,  they  can  be  detrimental.  For  example,  if  they 
info  results  in  unrealistic  targets  on  an  incentive  contract.” 
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5.  RATIONAL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  reason  or  think  through 
his  views  versus  his  opponents'  views  and  to  arrive  at  a logical 
and  best  conclusion. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS : 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 


"This  is  what  it  is  all  about." 


"one  of  the  top  three." 


"Use  of  a reasonable,  logical  approach  is  a must.  For  your  opponent 
to  disagree  with  such  approach  makes  him  appear  unreasonable." 


’ »•  v 
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6.  EMPATHY — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  emotionally  identify 

with  his  opponents'  position  in  the  negotiation  and  to  give  him  a 
fair  contract. 


0 0 0 0 0 

j 2j_75 J 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"There  are  two  questions — each  answered  separately." 

"I  question  the  use  of  the  word  'emotionally' — I do  believe  each 
negotiation  should  result  in  fair  and  reasonable  contract." 

"A  fair  contract  is  always  an  objective  but  very  illusive.  Empathy 
is  very  helpful  in  explaining  opponents  behavior  and  structuring 
responses  to  his  behavior." 

"We  are  looking  after  the  Govt's  best  interest  first.  The  contrac- 
tor is  generally  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself." 

"It  is  vital  that  one  understands  the  opponent's  position  and  some- 
times show  understanding  but  this  does  not  mean  the  negotiator  gives 
in  if  the  position  is  not  fair  and  reasonable  to  both  parties. 

For  example  interest  on  borrowed  money  cannot  be  recognized  as  an 
acceptable  expense  (ASPR  Sec  15)  but  one  can  sympathize  with  con- 
tentions that  it  is  a real  cost." 

"Valuable  but  not  vital . " 

"I  don't  rate  it  higher  (3)  because  the  opponent  should  be  able  to 
look  out  for  himself  to  some  degree.  But,  putting  oneself  into  his 
opponents  position  can  be  very  enlightening  to  understanding  one's 
own  position." 
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7.  GOOD  LISTENER — The  attentiveness  of  the  negotiator  to  hear  out  his 
opponent  and  to  completely  understand  what  his  opponent  is  saying. 


□ 0 0 0 0 0 

] 3.88 | 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"Must  be  a good  listener  to  be  reasonable.  Reasonableness  is 
necessary  to  command  respect." 

"This  is  very  essential  because  if  one  is  not  a good  listener  a 
concession  or  counter  offer  can  go  unnoticed." 

"It  is  difficult  to  counter  an  opponent's  point  without  under- 
standing it  in  the  first  place." 


V • ' s HgjjA 


8.  VERBAL  SKILL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  communicate  exactly 
his  thoughts  to  his  opponent  in  a manner  that  is  receptive  to  the 
opponent. 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 


"I  would  have  rated  this  "vital"  if  you'd  substitute  the  words 
'what  he  wants  to  communicate'  for  'his  thoughts.'" 


v.  .-'a 
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9.  DELIBERATE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  not  to  be  pressured  into 
closing  a contract  swiftly  without  looking  into  all  facets  of  the 
contract. 


□ 0 0 0 3 0 

1 4.16  | 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"pressure  by  whom?" 

"we  are  not  master's  of  our  destiny  in  every  case — Deadlines  mean 
more  at  award  time.  Its  only  later  that  we  then  get  critized  for  a 
sloppy  job. " 

"More  vital  with  our  people  than  contractor." 

"It  is  better  not  to  act  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure." 

"Yielding  to  pressure  can  compound  what  might  otherwise  be  a minor 
problem. " 

"The  negotiator  must  realize  that  the  contract  is  a means  to  an 
end.  All  factors  of  time  and  pressures  must  be  recognized." 
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10.  PERSUASIVE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  cause  or  convince 
his  opponent  to  believe  something. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

I 3.72  | 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"a  lot  of  times  the  contractor  does  not  have  the  authority  to  close 
the  deal,  therefore,  efforts  to  be  persuasive  fall  on  deaf  ears." 

"Persuasiveness  is  assisted  by  integrity,  rational  approach  and 
verbal  skill." 

"I  do  not  consider  this  vital  because  many  times  it  is  not  necessary 
to  'sell'  or  ’convince."' 

"I  assumed  this  meant  the  'personal'  persuasiveness  of  the  individual. 
This  factor  varies  directly  with  the  support  available  for  a posi- 
tion." 


fci-  -limtit  r ~ 
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11.  PLANNING  ABILITY  — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  carefully 
preplans  his  course  of  action  before  the  actual  negotiation. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


Low 

Importanc  e/ 
No  Influence 


3.81 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"we  never  have  time  for  this." 


"important,  but  tends  to  be  a detriment  when  not  utilized  in 
'flexible'  manner." 

Especially  in  the  areas  of  understanding  an  opponents  proposal  and 
his  own  requirements.” 

"Laying  the  blueprint  is  necessary  just  as  planning  carefully 
for  any  exercise  is  important.  However,  adjusting  these  plans 
as  negotiation  progresses  is  equally  important." 

"This  is  essential,  but  many  times  too  much  preplanning  can  be  a 
waste  because  once  negotiations  commence  the  situation  may  change. 
One  must  be  prepared." 

"Preplanning  is  good,  but  should  recognize  that  during  negotiations 
changes  can  occur  that  could  totally  negate  a preplanned  course  of 
action.  It's  important  to  identify  alternatives." 


. ****** ' 


12.  EDUCATION — The  degree  to  which  college  education  (i.e..  Baccalaure- 
ate degree.  Master's  degree,  etc.)  enables  the  negotiator  to  more 
successfully  negotiate  a contract. 


Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


Important 


Vital 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"depends  on  the  individual.  Education  is  great.  The  application  of 
the  education  to  the  job  is  the  important  aspect.  Without  practical 
application  the  degree  of  education  is  unimportant." 

"however  it  is  nice  to  have  because  it  broadens  the  base  of  B.S. 
you  can  talk  about  during  breaks!.’  Knowledge  more  important  than 
education — there  is  a difference." 

"Although  I consider  a college  degree  extremely  desirable,  I think 
a logical,  common  sense  approach  to  plan  and  effectively  utilize 
available  expertise  far  outweighs  the  requirement  for  formal  educa- 
tion. " 

"ability  of  the  individual  is  more  important  than  the  number  of  hours 
he  sat  in  a classroom." 

"Higher  education  may  enhance  a person's  capabilities  but  will  never 
by  itself  make  a negotiator." 

"Must  be  balanced  with  experience." 

"The  more  education  and  experience  one  has  the  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess one  has;  however,  any  negotiator  knows  a degree  alone  does  not 
assure  success." 

* 

"Provides  some  status  and  possibly  some  academic  disciplines  to  aid 
in  developing  and  supporting  negotiation  positions.  I do  not  feel 
it  is  a requisite  to  being  a successful  negotiator." 
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13.  EXPERTISE — How  well  the  negotiator  knows  the  product  or  service 
that  he  is  negotiating  to  purchase. 


Low 

Importance/ 
No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


Desirable 


Important 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 


"helps  'snow'  your  counterpart." 


"Must  have  knowledge  of  product  you  are  buying  or  you  cannot  com- 
municate with  the  contractor." 

"A  good  familiarity  is  helpful.  Usually,  a true  expert  can  be 
available  to  assist  in  technical  areas.  No  one  person  could  have 
sufficient  expertise  to  compete  in  technical  discussions  with 
individuals  who  work  in  the  area  everyday." 

"Expertise  should  also  cover  the  negotiator's  technical  skills, 
i.e.  training  and  understanding  of  cost  and  pricing  techniques, 
RIE  calculations,  burden  determination  allocability,  etc." 
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14.  AUTHORITY — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  can  on  his  own  change 
I or  make  decisions  that  pertain  to  the  contract. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

] 3JL2i I 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


"There  is  no  consistent  application  of  this  authority  in  ASD." 


"No  authority  merely  means  we're  a hallow  mouth  piece  of  the  system." 


"A  certain  amount  of  respect  always  goes  with  authority  exercised 
prudently . " 

"This  is  important  because  it  upgrades  the  authority  of  the 
negotiator  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  negotiating  team." 
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15.  HIGH  EXPECTATIONS — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  is  confident 
that  he  can  achieve  his  present  negotiation  goals. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 3.34  1 

Low  Desirable  Important  vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"I  consider  this  important  only  that  I believe  that  the  contract 
negotiator  should  not  establish  an  arbitrary  objective — but  one  that 
is  well  substantiated  and  can  be  considered  reasonable.  I believe 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  contractor  understands  that  our 
position  is  based  upon  a logical  and  reasonable  basis.  When  this 
is  not  the  case,  I believe  the  contractor  has  either  or  no  respect 
for  the  contractor  has  either  or  no  respect  for  the  government 
representatives . " 

"And  his  ability  to  transmit/comurunicate  his  expectations  to  his 
opponent . " 

"Negotiator  must  remain  flexible." 

"Optimism  nurtures  success  which  pessimisim  breeds  failure." 

"Be  realistic,  can't  afford  to  get  hung  up  on  a 'principle.' 
Negotiator's  job  is  to  arrive  at  agreement." 

"Varies  with  degree  of  subjectivity/objectivity  of  the  position. 

It  is  a symptom  of  the  circumstances  and  available  info.  This  is 
more  a function  of  how  realistic  the  negotiator  has  been  in  setting 
his  goals.  It  is  important  to  establish  goals  that  are  realistic, 
fair  and  reasonable  so  one  can  have  high  expectations  of  achieve- 
ment. 


11 
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16. 


SKEPTICISM — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  question  information 
presented  to  him  to  insure  that  he  is  getting  the  truth. 


0 0 0 

Low  Desirable 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


0 0 

] 3.63  | 

Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"could  be  better  called  'analytical  capability.'" 

"on  a reasonable  basis." 

"fact  finding  is  one  of  the  most  important. " 

"This  skepticism  should  be  almost  mechanical  and  include  assignment 
of  coefficients  of  confidence  to  each  piece  of  info." 

"A  healthy  amount  of  skepticism  is  good,  but  too  much  can  needlessly 
delay  negotiations  and  conceivably  develop  mutual  mistrust  if 
carried  too  far . " 

"Accepting  things  'on  faith'  or  making  assumptions  are  no  substi- 
tute for  proper  fact  finding  and  determination  based  on  good 
information. ” 
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17.  REALISTIC — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  face  facts  and  to  use 
these  facts  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a position. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

J 3.88 1 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"one  of  the  top  three." 

"this  is  better  described  by  'position  assessment.'" 

"Goes  hand  in  hand  with  a rational,  logical  approach." 

"To  be  stubborn  in  the  face  of  facts  is  a waste  of  time  and  totally 
unprofessional . " 
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18.  SELF-ESTEEM — The  degree  to  which  a negotiator  respects  himself  to 
be  equal  or  better  than  his  opponent. 


a a a a a a 

] 3.66 [ 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance 
No  Influence 


/ COMMENTS: 


/ 


I 


I 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"but  don’t  go  overboard." 

"however,  not  to  the  point  that  the  government  negotiator  acts  in 
either  an  arbitrary  or  overbearing  manner . " 

"Important  but  often  difficult  to  maintain  when  comparing  your 
salary  with  that  of  your  opponent." 

"A  feeling  of  inferiority  or  disadvantage  can  lead  to  "defensive" 
rather  than  "offensive"  actions.  This  gives  the  edge  to  one's 
opponent. " 


l 

V 

i 
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19.  STATUS— The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  influence  the  negotiation 
process  by  virtue  of  his  rank  or  hierarchial  position  in  the 
organization . 


0 0B000 

] 2.03 1 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 


FIRST  QUES TI ONNAXRE  COMMENTS: 

negotiators  as  such  have  very  little  real  rank/position. " 
"Probably  the  most  overlooked  element." 

"Little  respect  with  little  authority." 

"Can  lend  importance  and  increased  credibility  to  proceedings." 
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20-  SENSE  OF  TIMING — The  ability  to  know  when  to  invoke  certain 
strategies  to  gain  advantage  of  his  opponent. 


Low 

Import anc e/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"we  should  not  negotiate  for  advantage  only  for  being  equitable." 

advantage  of  his  opponent'  terminology  tends  to  worry  me — perhaps 
I've  misunderstood  intent  of  question. 
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21.  BELIEFS — The  experiences  of  a person's  past  (i.e.,  religious 
convictions,  marital  status,  etc.)  that  might  influence  a 
negotiator’s  performance. 


Importance/ 
No  Influence 


Desirable 


Important 


Vital 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 


"Hopefully,  the  negotiators  past  personal  experiences  has  little 
or  no  affect  on  his  negotiations.  Negotiation  should  be  based  upon 
facts  and  logical,  well  thought  out  problems — not  personal  experi- 


" Include  these  beliefs  that  do  not  support  the  capatalistic  system." 

"Happy  home  life  contributes  to  a persons  sense  of  well-being, 
which  in  turn  supports  productivity." 


"This  would  be  very  remote  unless  we  were  dealing  with  a particular 
'unique'  individual  but  generally  no  one  person  would  exercise 
that  much  influence.  This  would  be  vital  in  state  department  type 
negotiations  or  possibly  in  foreign  military  sales . " 

"These  have  no  place  in  conducting  proper  negotiations." 


- MOW*** 


22.  TACTFULNESS — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  say  something  to 
his  opponent  or  his  coworkers  without  offending  them. 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 3.31 | 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"can  be  a tool." 

"Negotiation  is  a team  effort.  Cooperation  rather  than  dissention 
is  needed." 

"Tactfullness  is  highly  important  in  dealing  with  people  but  it  can 
be  overdone.  The  best  policy  is  to  know  the  opponent  or  worker  and 
play  it  accordingly.  NEVER  sacrifice  honesty  for  tactfulness." 


» 


12 


23.  EXPERIENCE — The  amount  of  practical  knowledge  gained  through 
personal  participation  in  actual  negotiations. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

] Mi | 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"Desirable,  but  everyone  has  to  start  without  experience." 


*5 
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24.  ADAPTABILITY — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  react  (i.e.,  to 

think  on  his  feet)  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  on-going 
negotiation  process. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

I 4.16 1 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"At  a minimum  he  should  know  when  his  position  is  oeing  jeopardized." 
"Inflexibility  is  a tremendous  handicap." 

"This  can  be  important  depending  on  immediate  circumstances,  but 
sometimes  its  better  to  act  by  stopping  negotiations  temporarily 
(recess)  than  by  reacting  and  possibly  putting  oneself  in  an 
untenable  position." 
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25.  ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE — The  extent  to  which  the  type  of  college 
education  (i.e.,  Business  Administration,  History,  Philosophy, 
Engineering,  etc.)  enables  the  negotiator  to  more  successfully 
negotiate  a contract. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

] 2.22 | 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS: 


FIRST  QUESTIONNAIRE  COMMENTS: 

"Philosophy??" 

"Business  Administration  is  very  helpful.  History  and  Philosophy 
are  useless." 

"The  man  and  his  personality  and  experience  is  more  important." 

"A  background  in  business  or  law  definitely  would  give  a negotiator 
an  advantage.  Engineering  would  not  be  too  helpful  because  of  so 
many  varied  disciplines  involved." 

"Most  important  early  in  process  of  gaining  negotiation  experience. 
A business/ econ  type  degree  can  give  a 'new'  negotiator  some 
insight/understanding  into  the  econ/managerial  factors  that  drive 
negotiations,  a psychology  degree  insight  in  personnel  factors, 
an  engr  degree  insight  into  technical  factors,  etc." 
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Many  additional  negotiator  background  variables  were  suggested  as 
important  by  individual  respondents  in  the  first  questionnaire.  As  a 
result  of  our  tabulations  of  these  suggestions,  two  additional  attributes 
met  our  research  criteria  and  are  listed  below.  Please  evaluate  these 
two  additional  attributes. 


26.  TASK  ORIENTATION — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  understands 
and  is  dedicated  toward  achieving  procurement  objectives;  i.e., 
a fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the  USAE. 


0 - 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 


27.  REPUTATION — The  degree  to  which  the  reputation  of  the  negotiator  for 
his  fairness  and  strength  in  negotiating  extends  toward  influencing 
the  final  outcomes  of  the  negotiation. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

Low  Desirable  Important  Vital 

Importance/ 

No  Influence 


COMMENTS : 


W, 


APPENDIX  D 


LISTING  OF  ALL  COMMENTS 


PATIENCE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  calmly 
tolerate  delay  tactics  used  by  his  opponent  and  to 
tolerate  his  own  peoples'  shortcomings  in  the  negotia- 
tion process. 


Iteration  1 Comments 

* 

(Mean  3.43;  rank  order  15  after  Iteration  1) 

however  patience  ceases  to  be  a virtue  when  it  wastes 
time  and  money. 

You  have  asked  2 separate  questions.  You  haven't 
defined  shortcomings,  this  can  make  a big  difference 
in  the  answer. 

Very  important. 

I believe  it  is  very  important  to  tolerate  your  own 
people's  shortcomings  but  not  necessarily  your  opponents. 
Therefore,  I have  marked  the  average. 

Tolerance  does  not  imply  complacency  with  such  activity. 
Skill  in  group  management  is  attendant  to  the  type  of 
patience. 

Must  exhibit  patience  in  dealing  with  reasonable  delays. 
Patience  and  tact  must  be  balanced  in  dealing  with  your 
own  team. 

Patience  is  very  important  but  more  important  is  to  be 
able  to  sense  when  a show  of  impatience  is  required  to 
get  the  job  done. 

This  is  important  but  not  vital  because  many  times  it 
is  not  a factor,  but  in  the  instances  cited  above  it 
would  be  a virtue. 
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Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  3.63;  rank  order  13  after  Iteration  2) 

"Cool"  is  the  key.  Oftentimes  delay  on  your  opponents 
part  is  a good  indices  as  to  the  amount  of  consideration 
your  opponent  is  giving  to  your  counter-proposal. 


2.  SELF-CONFIDENCE — The  belief  of  the  negotiator  in  his 

own  abilities  as  to  being  able  to  successfully  negotiate 
the  contract  or  his  part  of  the  contract. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  4.49;  rank  order  1 after  Iteration  1) 

* 

In  my  observations  this  trait  is  always  present  in  what 
I would  consider  experts. 

Of  prime  importance.  You  cannot  do  a job  well  if  you 
feel  it  is  beyond  your  capabilities. 

Not  absolutely  essential.  I have  seen  instances  where 
overconfidence  caused  a negotiator  to  be  sufficiently 
well  prepared. 


Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  4.63;  rank  order  1 after  Iteration  2) 

Self-confidence  enables  a negotiator  to  retain  control 
of  the  negotiation  and  control  of  the  situation  is 
control. 


3.  SELF-CONTROL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  control 
his  emotions  during  the  negotiation  process. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  3.89;  rank  order  8 after  Iteration  1) 

Not  necessarily  a counterproductive  trait. 

Emotions  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  certain  negotiation 
techniques,  but  tc  lose  control  of  your  emotions  is  to 
lose  control  of  your  negotiations. 

I consider  this  vital.  To  become  emotional  can  "blow" 
the  whole  negotiation.  A little  emotion  in  the  right 
place  is  effective,  but  self-control  is  essential. 


v . 
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Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  4.04;  rank  order  7 after  Iteration  2) 

The  proper  amount  of  emotion  in  the  right  place  can  be 
very  effective,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  losing  one's 
own  self-control. 

Some  of  the  most  "effective"  negotiators  in  industry, 
as  well  as  govt  are  emotional- irrational,  etc. 


INTEGRITY — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  presents 
all  facts  honestly  and  completely  and  does  not  present 
half-truths  or  false  information  to  better  his  position. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  4.11;  rank  order  3 after  Iteration  1) 

I have  noticed  many  of  our  people  work  for  negotiating 
position — silly. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  trait  I 

The  question  is  answered  in  terms  of  integrity — the 
def  presented  is  not  considered  integrity. 

one  of  the  top  three 

Definitely  no  false  information,  half-truths  O.K. 
sometimes  as  the  occasion  dictates. 

Perhaps  certain  info  is  to  be  with- held  or  skillfully 
presented.  Presenting  misleading  info  cannot  be 
tolerated.  You  must  earn  the  respect  of  your  advisary. 

Absolutely  essential.  Very  little  can  be  accomplished 
by  a negotiator  who  has  lost  integrity  in  the  view  of 
those  with  whom  he  or  she  must  negotiate. 

However,  must  be  able  to  be  a poker  player  so  to  speak, 
don't  babble  the  truth. 

Half-truths/false  info  will  normally  only  be  useable 
if  the  negotiators  on  the  other  side  lack  the  requisite 
skills  of  their  profession,  even  then,  they  can  be 
detrimental.  For  example,  if  they  info  results  in 
unrealistic  targets  or  an  incentive  contract. 
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Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  4.37;  rank  order  2 after  Iteration  2) 

It  is  important  that  the  negotiator  establish  integrity 
in  the  very  beginning  of  a negotiation.  Hopefully  this 
will  set  the  stage  so  that  all  data  presented  subse- 
quently in  negotiations  is  constructed  as  also  being 
factual . 

I think  we  better  get  some  of  people  up  to  a higher 
level  of  integrity. 

Vital  to  establishing  credibility  with  the  contractor. 


5.  RATIONAL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  reason  or 

think  through  his  views  versus  his  opponents ' views  and 
to  arrive  at  a logical  and  best  conclusion. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  4.06;  rank  order  5 after  Iteration  1) 
this  is  what  it  is  all  about, 
one  of  the  top  three. 

Use  of  a reasonable,  logical  approach  is  a must.  For 
your  opponent  to  disagree  with  such  approach  makes  him 
appear  unreasonable. 

Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  4.30;  rank  order  3 after  Iteration  2) 

This  ability  keeps  the  issue  in  the  negotiation  process 
of  "give  and  take." 


6.  EMPATHY — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  emotionally 

identify  with  his  opponents'  position  in  the  negotiation 
and  to  give  him  a fair  contract. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  2.91;  rank  order  18  after  Iteration  1) 

There  are  two  questions — each  answered  separately. 

I question  the  use  of  the  word  "emotionally"  — I do 
believe  each  negotiation  should  result  in  fair  and 
reasonable  contract. 
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A fair  contract  is  always  an  objective  but  very  illusive. 
Empathy  is  very  helpful  in  explaining  opponents  behavior 
and  structuring  responses  to  his  behavior. 

We  are  looking  after  the  Gov't's  best  interest  first. 

The  contractor  is  generally  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself. 

It  is  vital  that  one  understands  the  opponent's  position 
and  sometimes  show  understanding  but  this  does  not  mean 
the  negotiator  gives  in  if  the  position  is  not  fair  and 
reasonable  to  both  parties.  For  example  interest  on 
borrowed  money  cannot  be  recognized  as  an  acceptable 
expense  (ASPR  Sec  15)  but  one  can  sympathize  with  con- 
tentions that  it  is  a real  cost. 

Valuable  but  not  vital . 

I don't  rate  it  higher  (3)  because  the  opponent  should 
be  able  to  look  out  for  himself  to  some  degree.  But, 
putting  oneself  into  his  opponents  position  can  be  very 
enlightening  to  understanding  one's  own  position. 

Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  2.56;  rank  order  19  after  Iteration  2) 

Same  thing  as  before.  Fair  contract  yes.  "Emotionally" 
identify — I have  reservations  regarding  desirability 
and/or  need  for  this  approach. 

I believe  a rating  of  no  more  than  the  2.0  is  adequate. 
I concur  with  the  last  comment — the  opponent  should  be 
able  to  look  out  for  himself  and  I am  convinced  he  can! 


7.  GOOD  LISTENER — The  attentiveness  of  the  negotiator  to 
hear  out  his  opponent  and  to  completely  understand  what 
his  opponent  is  saying. 

Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.89;  rank  order  8 after  Iteration  1) 

Must  be  a good  listener  to  be  reasonable.  Reasonableness 
is  necessary  to  command  respect. 

This  is  very  essential  because  if  one  is  not  a good 
listener  a concession  or  counter  offer  can  go  unnoticed. 

It  is  difficult  to  counter  an  opponent's  point  without 
understanding  it  in  the  first  place. 
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Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  3.93;  rank  order  10  after  Iteration  2) 

I believe  a rating  of  3 is  appropriate.  We  are  obliged, 
in  my  opinion,  as  Government  employees  to  "hear  out" 
our  opponents — not  to  necessarily  completely  understand 
and  certainly  not  to  believe  what  our  opponent  is  saying. 

This  is  1/2  of  the  art  of  communication  which  is  an 
absolute  "must"  in  negotiation. 


8.  VERBAL  SKILL — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  communi- 
cate exactly  his  thoughts  to  his  opponent  in  a manner 
that  is^  receptive  to  the  opponent. 


Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  4.03;  rank  order  6 after  Iteration  1) 

I would  have  rated  this  "vital"  if  you'd  substitute  the 
words  "what  he  wants  to  communicate"  for  "his  thoughts." 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  4.11;  rank  order  5 after  Iteration  2) 

Negotiators  understand  numbers  much  better  than  words 
although  a certain  amount  of  words  are  necessary  to 
explain  numbers. 


9.  DELIBERATE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  not  to  be 

pressured  into  closing  a contract  swiftly  without  looking 
into  all  facets  of  the  contract. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  4.09;  rank  order  4 after  Iteration  1) 

Pressure  by  whom 

we  are  not  master's  of  our  destiny  in  every  case — 
Deadlines  mean  more  at  award  time.  Its  only  later  that 
we  then  get  critized  for  a sloppy  job. 

more  vital  with  our  people  than  contractor. 

It  is  better  not  to  act  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure. 


Yielding  to  pressure  can  compound  what  might  otherwise 
be  a minor  problem. 

The  negotiator  must  realize  that  the  contract  is  a means 
to  an  erd.  All  factors  of  time  and  pressures  must  be 
recognized. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  3.67;  rank  order  12  after  Iteration  2) 

No  negotiator  should  be  pressured,  especially  by  his 
opponent . 

The  negotiator  must  realize  that  the  contract  is  a means 
to  an  end.  All  factors  of  time  and  pressures  must  be 
recognized. 

A.  F . deadlines  are  still  the  rule  and  the  pressure  is 
there  — 

We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  is  us! I 
I have  never  seen  a perfect  contract. 


PERSUASIVE — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  cause  or 
convince  his  opponent  to  believe  something. 

Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.77;  rank  order  11  after  Iteration  1) 

a lot  of  times  the  contractor  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  close  the  deal,  therefore,  efforts  to  be 
persuasive  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

Persuasiveness  is  assisted  by  integrity,  rational  approach 
and  verbal  skill. 

I do  not  consider  this  vital  because  many  times  it  is 
not  necessary  to  "sell"  or  "convince." 

I assumed  this  meant  the  "personal"  persuasiveness  of 
the  individual.  This  factor  varies  directly  with  the 
support  available  for  a position. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  3.70;  rank  order  11  after  Iteration  2) 

I prefer  to  see  this  aspect  rated  higher. 
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a lot  of  times  the  contractor  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  close  the  deal,  therefore,  efforts  to  be 
persuasive  fall  on  deaf  ears. 


11.  PLANNING  ABILITY — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator 
carefully  preplans  his  course  of  action  before  the 
actual  negotiation. 

Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.83;  rank  order  10  after  Iteration  1) 
we  never  have  time  for  this. 

important,  but  tends  to  be  a detriment  when  not  utilized 
in  "flexible”  manner. 

Especially  in  the  areas  of  understanding  an  opponents 
proposal  and  his  own  requirements. 

Laying  the  blueprint  is  necessary  just  as  planning  care- 
fully for  any  exercise  is  important.  However,  adjusting 
these  plans  as  negotiation  progresses  is  equally 
important. 

This  is  essential,  but  many  times  too  much  preplanning 
can  be  a waste  because  once  negotiations  commence  the 
situation  may  change.  One  must  be  prepared. 

Preplanning  is  good,  but  should  recognize  that  during 
negotiations  changes  can  occur  that  could  totally  negate 
a preplanned  course  of  action.  It's  important  to 
identify  alternatives. 

Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  3.96;  rank  order  8 after  Iteration  2) 
we  never  have  time  for  this. 


12.  EDUCATION — The  degree  to  which  college  education  (i.e.. 
Baccalaureate  degree.  Master's  degree,  etc.)  enables 
the  negotiator  to  more  successfully  negotiate  a contract. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  1.94;  rank  order  21  after  Iteration  1) 

depends  on  the  individual.  Education  is  great.  The 
application  of  the  education  to  the  job  is  the  important 
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aspect.  Without  practical  application  the  degree  of 
education  is  unimportant. 

however  it  is  nice  to  have  because  it  broadens  the  base 
of  B.S.  you  can  talk  about  during  breaks  1!  Knowledge 
more  important  than  education — there  is  a difference. 

Although  I consider  a college  degree  extremely  desirable, 

I think  a logical,  common  sense  approach  to  plan  and 
effectively  utilize  available  expertise  far  outweighs 
the  requirement  for  formal  education. 

ability  of  the  individual  is  more  important  than  the 
number  of  hours  he  sat  in  a classroom. 

Higher  education  may  enhance  a person's  capabilities 
but  will  never  by  itself  make  a negotiator. 

Must  be  balanced  with  experience. 

The  more  education  and  experience  one  has  the  better 
chance  of  success  one  has;  however,  any  negotiator  knows 
a degree  alone  does  not  assure  success. 

Provides  some  status  and  possibly  some  academic  disciplines 
to  aid  in  developing  and  supporting  negotiation  positions. 

I do  not  feel  it  is  a requisite  to  being  a successful 
negotiator. 


Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  2.04;  rank  order  21  after  Iteration  2) 

Agree  with  "must  be  balanced  with  experience." 

Most  of  the  respondents  must  not  have  been  college 
grads!  I 


13.  EXPERTISE — How  well  the  negotiator  knows  the  product 
or  service  that  he  is  negotiating  to  purchase. 

Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.00;  rank  order  17  after  Iteration  1) 
helps  "snow"  your  counterpart. 

Must  have  knowledge  of  product  you  are  buying  or  you 
cannot  communicate  with  the  contractor. 
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A good  familiarity  is  helpful.  Usually,  a true 
expert  can  be  available  to  assist  in  technical  areas. 

No  one  person  could  have  sufficient  expertise  to  compete 
in  technical  discussions  with  individuals  who  work  in 
the  area  everyday. 

Expertise  should  also  cover  the  negotiator's  technical 
skills,  i.e.  training  and  understanding  of  cost  and 
pricing  techniques,  RIE  calculations,  burden  determina- 
tion allocability,  etc. 

Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  3.12;  rank  order  18  after  Iteration  2) 

Familiarity  with  the  product  is  desirable.  If  not 
familiar,  use  the  experts  available  in  the  technical 
community  to  provide  product  expertise. 


14 . AUTHORITY — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator  can  on 
his  own  change  or  make  decisions  that  pertain  to  the 
contract . 


Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.89;  rank  order  8 after  Iteration  1) 

There  is  no  consistent  application  of  this  authority 
in  ASD. 

No  authority  merely  means  we're  a hallow  mouth  piece 
in  the  system. 

A certain  amount  of  respect  always  goes  with  authority 
exercised  prudently. 

This  is  important  because  it  upgrades  the  authority  of 
the  negotiator  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  negotiating 
team. 


I teration  2 Comments 


(Mean  4.00;  rank  order  8 after  Iteration  2) 

This  aspect  cannot  be  stressed  enough. 

This  is  important  because  it  upgrades  the  authority 
of  the  negotiator  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  negotiating 
team. 
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15.  HIGH  EXPECTATIONS — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator 
is  confident  that  he  can  achieve  his  present  negotia- 
tion goals. 

Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.45;  rank  order  15  after  Iteration  1) 

I consider  this  important  only  that  I believe  that  the 
contract  negotiator  should  not  establish  an  arbitrary 
objective — but  one  that  is  well  substantiated  and  can 
be  considered  reasonable.  I believe  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  contractor  understands  that  our 
position  is  based  upon  a logical  and  reasonable 
basis.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  I believe  the  con- 
tractor has  either  or  no  respect  for  the  government 
representative . 

And  his  ability  to  transmit/communicate  his  expecta- 
tions to  his  opponent. 

Negotiator  must  remain  flexible. 

Optimism  nurtures  success  which  pessimisim  breeds 
failure. 

Be  realistic,  can't  afford  to  get  hung  up  on  a 
"principle."  Negotiator's  job  is  to  arrive  at  agree- 
ment. 

Varies  with  degree  of  subjectivity/objectivity  of  the 
position.  It  is  a symptom  of  the  circumstances  and 
available  info.  This  is  more  a function  of  how 
realistic  the  negotiator  has  been  in  setting  his 
goals.  It  is  important  to  establish  goals  that  are 
realistic,  fair  and  reasonable  so  one  can  have  high 
expectations  of  achievement. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  3.67);  rank  order  12  after  Iteration  2) 

Confidence  and  high  expectations  are  almost  synonomous. 
Rate  this  feature  up  with  confidence  at  4.0. 

Be  realistic,  can't  afford  to  get  hung  up  on  a 
"principle."  Negotiator's  job  is  to  arrive  at 
agreement. 


SKEPTICISM — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  question 
information  presented  to  him  to  insure  that  he  is 
getting  the  truth. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  3.67;  rank  order  13  after  Iteration  1) 
could  be  better  called  "analytical  capability." 
on  a reasonable  basis. 

fact  finding  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

This  skepticism  should  be  almost  mechanical  and  include 
assignment  of  coefficients  of  confidence  to  each  piece 
of  info. 

A healthy  amount  of  skepticism  is  good,  but  too  much 
can  needlessly  delay  negotiations  and  conveivably 
develop  mutual  mistrust  if  carried  too  far. 

Accepting  things  "on  faith"  or  making  assumptions  are 
no  substitute  for  proper  fact  finding  and  determination 
based  on  good  information. 

Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  3.56;  rank  order  14  after  Iteration  2) 

Perhaps  my  hang-up  is  the  word  "skepticism" — certainly 
information  should  be  questioned  if  not  clear.  I feel 
no  necessity  to  question  information  if  I believe  it  is 
correct. 

Too  often  things  are  implied  that  are  not  100%  true. 


REALISTIC — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  face  facts 
and  to  use  these  facts  to  reach  an  agreement  on  a 
position. 

Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.91;  rank  order  7 after  Iteration  1) 
one  of  the  top  three. 

this  is  better  described  by  "position  assessment." 

Goes  hand  in  hand  with  a rational,  logical  approach. 


To  be  stubborn  in  the  face  of  facts  is  a waste  of  time 
and  totally  unprofessional. 


Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  4.26;  rank  order  4 after  Iteration  2) 
Once  one  is  sure  he  has  facts — face  them. 


SELF-ESTEEM — The  degree  to  which  a negotiator  respects 
himself  to  be  equal  or  better  than  his  opponent. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  3.69;  rank  order  12  after  Iteration  1) 
but  don't  go  overboard. 

however,  not  to  the  point  that  the  government  negotia- 
tor acts  in  either  an  arbitrary  or  overbearing  manner. 

Important  but  often  difficult  to  maintain  when  comparing 
your  salary  with  that  of  your  opponent. 

A feeling  of  inferiority  or  disadvantage  can  lead  to 
"defensive"  rather  than  "offensive"  actions.  This  gives 
the  edge  to  one's  opponent. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  3.93;  rank  order  10  after  Iteration  2) 

This  aspect  ties  in  once  again  with  high  expectations 
and  confidence  which  I rate  at  4.0 


STATUS — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  influence  the 
negotiation  process  by  virtue  of  his  rank  or  hierarchial 
position  in  the  organization. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  2.00;  rank  order  20  after  Iteration  1) 

negotiators  as  such  have  very  little  real  rank/ 
position. 

Probably  the  most  overlooked  element. 

Little  respect  with  little  authority. 
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Can  lend  importance  and  increased  credibility  to  pro- 
ceedings. 


Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  1.93;  rank  order  17  after  Iteration  2) 

This  question  bothers  me — to  some  extent  it  ties  back 
into  question  14  (authority)  and  18  (self-esteem)  in 
that  responses  require  a subjective  evaluation,  by  the 
individual  answering  the  questionnaire,  of  his  under- 
standing of  his  authority,  himself  and  his  states. 
While  I had  no  difficulty  in  answering  14  or  18,  I 
have  great  difficulty  in  determining  an  appropriate 
response  for  19.  Why  this  question  is  more  difficult 
I don't  know. 

Am  of  the  opinion  this  factor  should  be  rated  4.0. 
However,  rank  cannot  change  facts. 

Negotiators  as  such  have  very  little  real  rank/ 
position.  Probably  the  most  overlooked  element. 

Little  respect  with  little  authority.  Can  lend 
importance  and  increased  credibility  to  proceedings. 


SENSE  OF  TIMING — The  ability  to  know  when  to  invoke 
certain  strategies  to  gain  advantage  of  his  opponent. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  3.49;  rank  order  14  after  Iteration  1) 

we  should  not  negotiate  for  advantage  only  for  being 
equitable. 

"advantage  of  his  opponent"  terminology  tends  to  worry 
me — perhaps  I've  misunderstood  intent  of  question. 

Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  3.41;  rank  order  17  after  Iteration  2) 

"advantage  of  his  opponent"  terminology  tends  to 
worry  me — perhaps  I've  misunderstood  the  question. 

Sense  of  timing  should  apply  to  reaching  settlement, 
not  to  gain  advantage. 

Being  able  to  sense  when  your  negotiation  opponent  night 
agree  to  strike  a bargain  that's  in  the  government's 
interest  is  extremely  important.  Often  such  openings 
are  missed  and  later  issues  deadlock  negotiations.  I've 
seen  it  happen. 
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21.  BELIEFS — The  experiences  of  a person's  past  (i.e., 

religious  convictions,  marital  status,  etc.)  that  might 
influence  a negotiator's  performance. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  1.11;  rank  order  22  after  Iteration  1) 

Hopefully,  the  negotiators  past  personal  experiences 
has  little  or  no  affect  on  his  negotiations . Negotia- 
tion should  be  based  upon  facts  and  logical,  well 
thought  out  problems — not  personal  experiences. 

Include  these  beliefs  that  do  not  support  the  capatal- 
istic  system. 

Happy  Home  life  contributes  to  a persons  sense  of  well- 
being, which  in  turn  supports  productivity. 

This  would  be  very  remote  unless  we  were  dealing  with  a 
particular  "unique"  individual  but  generally  no  one 
person  would  exercise  that  much  influence.  This  would 
be  vital  in  state  department  type  negotiations  or 
possibly  in  foreign  military  sales. 

These  have  no  place  in  conducting  proper  negotiations. 
Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  .89;  rank  order  23  after  Iteration  2) 

Hopefully,  the  negotiators  past  personal  experiences 
has  little  or  no  affect  on  his  negotiations.  Negotia- 
tion should  be  based  upon  facts  and  logical,  well 
thought  out  problems — not  personal  experiences. 

Negotiations  should  stick  with  facts  before  him. 


22.  TACTFULNESS — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  say  some- 
thing  to  his  opponent  or  his  coworkers  without  offending 
them. 


Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  3.32;  rank  order  16  after  Iteration  1) 
can  be  a tool. 

Negotiation  is  a team  effort.  Cooperation  rather  than 
dissention  is  needed. 
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Tactfullness  is  highly  important  in  dealing  with  people 
but  it  can  be  overdone.  The  best  policy  is  to  know  the 
opponent  or  worker  and  play  it  accordingly.  NEVER 
sacrifice  honesty  for  tactfulness. 

Iteration  2 Comments 


(Mean  3.52;  rank  order  15  after  Iteration  2) 
Tact  has  its  place  especially  with  coworkers. 


23.  EXPERIENCE — The  amount  of  practical  knowledge  gained 

through  personal  participation  in  actual  negotiations. 

Iteration  1 Comments 

(Mean  3.86;  rank  order  9 after  Iteration  1) 

Desirable,  but  everyone  has  to  start  without  experience. 
Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  4.07;  rank  order  6 after  Iteration  2) 

Experience  is  gained  by  moving  up  through  the  ranks 
and  continual  upgrading  of  negotiation  complexities. 


24.  ADAPTABILITY — The  ability  of  the  negotiator  to  react 
(i.e. , to  think  on  his  feet)  to  the  changing  circum- 
stances of  the  on-going  negotiation  process. 

I 

I teration  1 Comments 


(Mean  4.14;  rank  order  2 after  Iteration  1) 

At  a minimum  he  should  know  when  his  position  is  being 
jeopardized. 

Inflexibility  is  a tremendous  handicap. 

This  can  be  important  depending  on  immediate  circum- 
stances, but  sometimes  its  better  to  act  by  stopping 
negotiations  temporarily  (recess)  than  by  reacting  and 
possibly  putting  oneself  in  an  untenable  position. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  4.37;  rank  order  2 after  Iteration  2) 


No  comments. 
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25.  ACADEMIC  DISCIPLINE — The  extent  to  which  the  type  of 
college  education  fi.e..  Business  Administration, 
History,  Philosophy,  Engineering,  etc.)  enables  the 
negotiator  to  more  successfully  negotiate  a contract. 

Iteration  1 Comments 


(Mean  2.20;  rank  order  19  after  iteration  1) 
Philosophy?? 

Business  Administration  is  very  helpful.  History  and 
Philosophy  are  useless. 

The  man  and  his  personality  and  experience  is  more 
important . 

A background  in  business  or  law  definitely  would  give 
a negotiator  an  advantage.  Engineering  would  not  be 
too  helpful  because  of  so  many  varied  disciplines 
involved. 

Most  important  early  in  process  of  gaining  negotiation 
experience.  A business/econ  type  degree  can  give  a 
"new"  negotiator  some  insight/understanding  into  the 
econ/managerial  factors  that  drive  negotiations,  a 
psychology  degree  insight  in  personnel  factors,  an  engr 
degree  insight  into  technical  factors,  etc. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  2.11;  rank  order  20  after  iteration  2) 

Negotiation  ability  is  in-born  or  developed,  not  taught 
in  classrooms.  A college  degree  however  does  aid  in 
understanding — especially  business  oriented  degree. 

Bus.  Admin,  is  much  more  important  than  the  others 
mentioned. 


26.  TASK  ORIENTATION — The  degree  to  which  the  negotiator 

understands  and  is  dedicated  toward  achieving  procure- 
ment objectives;  i.e.,  a fair  and  reasonable  price  for 
the  USAF. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  3.70;  rank  order  11  after  Iteration  2) 

I'm  not  sure  I totally  understand  the  point.  I've  rated 
it  important  only  because  if  the  negotiator  (or  any 
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other  job  for  that  matter)  does  not  know  what  his 
objectives  are,  he's  either  been  grossly  undereducated/ 
indoctrinated  in  his  field  or  he's  in  the  wrong  line 
of  work. 

This  attitude  is  mechanical  and  is  an  "assumed"  in  the 
character  of  any  contract  negotiator. 

All  is  fair  in  love,  war,  and  negotiations. 

Very  important.  I have  found  that  mission  oriented 
contract  negotiators  also  become  the  best  contract 
negotiators  insofar  as  price  and  timeliness  is  con- 
cerned. 


27.  REPUTATION — The  degree  to  which  the  reputation  of  the 

negotiator  for  his  fairness  and  strength  in  negotiating 
extends  toward  influencing  the  final  outcomes  of  the 
negotiation. 

Iteration  2 Comments 

(Mean  3.48;  rank  order  16  after  Iteration  2) 

As  is  the  case  of  question  19,  I have  problems  with 
this  question.  To  some  extent,  I would  like  to  think 
that  demonstrated  integrity  and  rational  judgments  would 
be  of  some  importance  in  influencing  negotiations. 
However,  on  the  other  hand  my  past  experience  leads  me 
to  question  whether  this  is  indeed  the  case.  I find  it 
very  difficult  to  determine  whether  my  response  to  this 
question  is  on  a "philosophy"  or  "cold  hard  facts" 
basis. 

Reputation  is  important  and  is  developed  over  time. 

Everyone  has  one.  It  certainly  can  have  a tremendous 
influence  on  the  perceptions,  attitudes,  and  consequently 
the  strategies  of  your  opponents. 

It's  not  necessary  to  have  a good  reputation.  However 
a bad  reputation  will  hurt. 

This  is  an  outgrowth  of  #4,  ones  integrity. 
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THE  SPEARMAN  RANK  CORRELATION:  r (20:202:13) 

s 

The  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  statistical  tech- 
nique measures  the  association  between  two  variables.  In 
this  research  the  variables  tested  were  directorates  num- 
bered 1,  2,  and  3.  The  test  was  used  to  determine  if  there 
was  a statistically  significant  association  between  the 
way  the  individual  organizations  responded  to  the  question- 
naire. As  such,  two  hypotheses  are  presented: 

H : p = 0 each  organization  tested  responded  as 

an  independent  entity. 

H.  : p ^ 0 the  two  organizations  tested  responded 

as  a total  entity. 


The  following  procedure  describes  the  use  of  the 
Spearman  Rank  Correlation  technique: 

1.  Rank  the  average  responses  from  one  organiza- 
tion (variable  X)  from  1 to  27.  Rank  the  responses  from 
a second  organization  (variable  Y)  from  1 to  27.  (Where 
two  or  more  questions  have  the  same  score,  each  of  them 

is  assigned  the  average  of  the  ranks  which  would  have  been 
assigned  if  no  ties  had  occurred.) 

2.  List  the  27  questions  and  then  list  beside  the 
respective  question  the  response  and  rank  for  both  vari- 


ables X and  Y. 
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3*  Determine  the  difference  (d^)  between  the  X 

and  Y rankings  and  then  square  that  difference  (=d2).  Sum 

2 1 
the  d^s  for  the  27  questions  to  determine  Id2. 

4.  Compute  the  Spearman  Rank  Correlation  (rg)  by 
using  the  following  formula: 


rs  " 1 " 


N 


i=l 


df 


N (N“-l ) 


, where  N = 27. 


5.  Determine  rcrj_ticai  f°r  a two-tailed  test  where 

a/2  = .001  (critical  values  shown  in  Table  of  Critical 

Value  of  r ) . 

s 

6.  If  rg  equals  or  exceeds  rcritical,  then  HQ 

cannot  be  rejected.  If  r is  less  than  r ...  , then  H 

s critical'  no 

is  rejected. 
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